








Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 


A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. 


Outdoor feasts pack perfectly 
in this hand-woven picnic 
basket by Basketville. Vermont 
ash and oak with plywood 
cover. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra on 
every pack of Raleigh. 


To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your free Gift Catalog: 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Filter Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. “tar,” That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous toYour Health. 
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Why Rex Walters uses a Pitney Bowes postage 
meter to mail a dozen letters a day. 


Gen ta 
et 


In the midst of an assortment of 
swings, slides, jungle gyms and teeter- 
totters on N.W. Tenth in Oklahoma 
City is the cinder-block bungalow that 
houses the administrative office of the 
company that makes and distributes 
them. And that's the Rex Sales Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Just about all it takes to fill that 
bungalow are its two desks and the 
men behind them, Rex Walters and 
Joe Gillenwater. 


The heavy-duty playground equip- 
ment and toys that the staff of 3 or 4 
turns out in a nearby building go to 
elementary schools, nursery schools, 
parks, apartment houses, and of 
course, some private individuals. 


Business correspondence with 
these customers was posing a prob- 
lem for Rex since it’s tough to send 





out mail when you've lost or mis- 
placed your stamps. Which Rex found 
he was constantly doing. 


Worst of all, of course, were the 
times he had stamps, but in the wrong 
denominations. (Sort of like having 
two aspirins, but no water.) 


So to stamp and seal all the com- 
pany’s statements, invoices, and gen- 
eral correspondence, Rex rented our 
little desk model postage meter. 


The convenience he needed, he 
got. But he got some other bene- 
fits, too. 


As Rex says, “Not only don't | 
have to worry about having the right 
amount of stamps any more, in the 
right denominations, but | don't have 
to worry about licking and applying 
them, either. And | make a lot fewer 
trips to the Post Office.” 





But Rex is particularly pleased 
that the meter imprint makes his mail 
“neater and more professional- 
looking.” 

And he hasn't changed his mind 
about it in six years. 

If you'd like to spend less time 
going to and from the Post Office, 
write Pitney Bowes, 1297 Pacific 
Street, Stamford, Conn. 06904 or call 
one of our 190 offices throughout the 
U.S. and Canada. Postage Meters, 
Mailing Equipment, Copiers, Counters 
and Imprinters, Addresser-Printers, 
Labeling and Marking Systems. 
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Because business travels 
at the speed of paper. 





TIME 


“Once the brain is understood,” says Associate Editor Peter Stoler, 
who wrote this week’s cover story, “that knowledge will have almost 
unlimited usefulness.” The brain’s secrets may not be discovered for 
a decade or more, Stoler points out, “but even if doors don’t open im- 
mediately, at least we have found some keys.” 

Stoler spent four weeks interviewing neurosurgeons and neuro- 
scientists in Washington, Baltimore, Boston and New York. He also 
observed a brain operation in Manhattan. “Looking into a heart is 
wonderful and unusual,” says Stoler, who has seen plenty of surgery 
in his three years as TIME’s medicine writer. “But looking into the 
brain was eerie. I could not avoid the feeling that by looking into some- 
one else’s head and seeing his cerebrum, I was violating the very 
thing that made that person an individual.” 

s 

This week TIME opens a new bureau in the Middle East. The bu- 
reau will be located in Cairo, and its chief will be Wilton Wynn, a 
Rome correspondent for TIME since 1962. The author of Nasser of 
Egypt: The Search for Dignity, Wynn has had long and varied expe- 
rience in the Middle East. 

Wynn, a native of Louisiana, 
first arrived in Cairo in September 
1945 to teach for two years at the 
American University there. He 
later spent four years with the As- 
sociated Press in Beirut and six 
as the A.P.’s bureau chief in Cai- 
ro. Since joining TIME, Wynn has 
made numerous trips back to the 
area, most recently during the 
Arab-Israeli war. 

“Much has changed in Cairo 
in 29 years,” notes Wynn, “but 
there is still a sense of permanence 
about the Egypt of awe-inspiring 
antiquities, of graceful feluccas 
with their arched sails on the Nile, 
and the finest kabob and sharp- 
est sense of humor in the world.” 
Some of Wynn’s early acquaint- 
ances are now Arab leaders: Wynn met Habib Bourguiba, President 
of Tunisia, in 1946 when, as a 43-year-old exile in Cairo, Bourguiba 
brought a piece of anti-French propaganda to be published in a mag- 
azine Wynn was helping edit. He first met Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat in 1953, when Sadat was editor-in-chief of the government- 
owned newspaper Al Gumhurriya. 

“Many times since 1945,” Wynn says, “I have seen the tension be- 
tween the Egypt of heroism and great exploits—which existed under 
Nasser—and the Egypt that struggles for its daily existence. Under 
Sadat, one gets the impression that the emphasis is on the very prac- 
tical demands of survival and more bread for the people. This evo- 
lution is due in part to the difference in style of the two men, but it 
results primarily from the obvious needs of Egypt today.” 
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“Oh, George wouldn't die... 
we can’t afford it?’ 


New York Life observes 
nature doesn’t always cooperate. 


It isn’t that the Georges of the world don’t want 
to protect their families. Or that they don’t intend to 
buy life insurance. 

The tragedy is that they do. Tomorrow! Or next 
week! Or, surely, next year! 

We understand. Putting off life insurance is all 
too human. But if you postpone an adequate life 
insurance program —you are gambling with your fam- 
ily’s basic financial security. Right now is when you 
should have enough life insurance because you sim- 
ply can’t predict when your family will need it. 


Nothing points up this fact of life better than 
our records over the last five years. Since 1968, we've 
paid nearly 2,400 claims on policies that were less 
than a year old. 

Don’t wait. See your New York Life Agent now 
for a program you can afford. A program that guaran- 
tees that your family will have the stand- 
ard of living you want them to have. No 
matter what nature has in store. Y 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010. Life, Health and Group Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 





Conversations By and About Kids 


Sir / In “A Child's Christmas in America” 
Dec. 24]. you stated your information. 
ow I'll state mine. I'm 14, in ninth grade 
and president of our junior high. These are 
some of the conversations | hear: “Why 
should we do good? Just as long as we got 
money. we got power, and in this society 
that’s what counts.” “The way I figure it, 
you're born in an offbeat society or the rat- 
race one. If you want to follow the rat race, 
you've got to get ahead of the fools and 
work your rear end off to do well. I mean. 
look at Agnew. one of the biggest rip-offs 
of all time. and we get buste for lifting a 
candy bar.” 
just thought I'd let you know how 
folks here feel. 
ALEX GORDON MYERS 
Bonita, Calif. 


Sir / Your story on children leaves me 
mixed with happiness and sadness. Happy 
as a husband and father; sad because the 
content of your story is another indicator 
of the decline of the U.S. Fifteen years from 
now I can show my grown children this ar- 
ticle as a good example of some of the me- 
chanics of our decline. 

JEROME A. YOUNG 

San Carlos, Calif. 


Sir / Re Dr. Pomeranz’s statement negating 
the ill effects of day-care centers on chil- 
dren: perhaps we can see the children’s low- 
ered resistance to colds as a warning—emo- 
tional deprivation manifested physically? 
Anexcuse to stay home with mother? 

STEPHANIE CALMENSON 

Brooklyn 


Sir / [turned to your story with anticipation 
and finished it with sadness and malaise. 
Then I realized what was wrong. Never have 
I seen a Christmas story in which Christ was 
so totally forgotten. It's like having a birth- 
day party on nobody's birthday. 

MRS. H.J. JENKINS 

Wayland, Mass. 


Sir / Kids have had enough mechanized in- 
put. What they need today is a little bit of 
the human touch, human love, human care 
Your pictures of children with the Yama- 
has, telephones, the god-awful car-bed 
and kitschy dolls that do absolutely every- 
thing but fornicate frightened and shamed 
me. 

RUTH MARQUARDT 

Oneonta, N.Y. 


Sir / lama 13-year-old girl. It sounds very 
much to me as if adults have just awakened 
to the fact that we have minds and can ex- 
press ideas coherently and make at least as 
much sense as they do. We are fully capa- 
ble of being concerned about our environ- 
ment and various crises with which you 
have left us. What is so extraordinary about 
a “child's” knowing something besides the 
name of Dick and Jane's dog? Get on the 
ball! Maybe if adults had listened to kids in 
the beginning, it wouldn't come as a shock 
to learn that we can think. 

PATSY PIGOTT 

Kensington. Conn. 


Seduced and Blamed 


Sir / Like the virtuous woman who is se- 
duced and then is blamed for her weakness, 
1, the consumer, am now being blamed for 
the energy crisis because I drive a big car 
(Dec. 31] that guzzles too much gas and use 


4 


loo many energy-consuming conveniences 
that I have been subtly conned into buying. 
Being blamed, no less. by my Government, 


which is charged with planning ahead, 
averting crises. and regulating the whole 
economy. Man, am I ever getting an edu- 
cation in politics and economics! 

THOMAS J. MINTER 

Sylvania, Ohio 


Half-Baked Bill? 


Sir / Your article about a measure for pub- 
lic financing of presidential campaigns 
(Dec. 17] sponsored by Senators Kennedy 
and Mondale portrays Senator James Al- 
len as a villain because of his efforts to scut- 
tle this bill—a bill opposed even by Sen- 
ators Ervin and Weicker. You can't seem 
to recognize a piece of hurriedly prepared, 
half-baked Sy pr sneakily attached to 
an important bill that was assured of Pres- 
ident Nixon's signature. | believe that Sen- 
ator Allen deserves a lot of credit for his 
efforts. 

F.A, GEHRET 

Norristown, Pa. 


Sir / The defeat of the financing plan for 
presidential elections is yet another thorn 
to prick the moral indignation of millions 
of Americans. The nation now has cause to 
wonder why the Senate should shy away 
from a bill that would eliminate illegal cor- 
porate contributions, political extortions, 
and the type of rank criminality that 
stemmed from a $60 million campaign fund 
in 1972. The congressional record stands at 
0-1 on attempts made to ensure against fu- 
ture Watergates. 

CHARLES AGEE ATKINS 

Ashland, Ky. 


MOVING? 
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Analysis and Analogy 


Sir / Time contends that pice diploma- 
cy is anachronistic [Dec. 24]. You cite Viet 
Nam and the resulting catastrophe of inter- 
vention in that civil war as proof of your the- 
sis. It was our mistaken use of “We don't 
want another Munich” that led us to catas- 
trophe in Viet Nam. It could be that the cry 
“We don't want another Viet Nam” will 
lead us to further, more serious mistakes. 
Our foreign policy should be governed by 
careful analysis, not careless analogy. 

BILL BAHNKE 

Monticello, Il. 


Ancient Wisdom 


Sir / Your Essay “Patients’ Rights and the 
Quality of Medical Care” [Dec. 17] brings 
to mind an ancient Chinese custom. The 
Chinese, it is said, used to hire a doctor on 
a retainer and made regular payments to 
him as long as they remained well. When 
they became ill, they were guaranteed treat- 
ment, but the payments stopped until health 
was restored. 

We might be considered a backward 
society for not devising a better system than 
giving our doctors a handsome vested in- 
terest in our prolonged ailments rather than 
our good health. 

DEWEY YODER 

Lewisburg. Pa. 


Sir / The article ignores the millions of peo- 
ple in this country who have been indoctri- 
nated by television programs and magazine 
articles to demand useless procedures and 
excess surgery. A corps of highly ethical and 
conservative physicians could not begin to 
satisfy their wants. As I lie down to sleep ev- 
ery night, it is with the contented knowledge 
that those people who demand more drama 
and reassurance in their lives than I can give 
them can find it in the clinics and flamboy- 
ant physicians in the vicinity 

CHRIS L. MENGIS, M.D 

Santa Fe, N. Mex 


Sir / The Professional Standard Review Or- 
ganization, as mandated by federal law, is 
a serious intrusion into the patient-doctor 
relationship. With peer review as the norm, 
some of the less expert medical practition- 
ers may be selected out. But more impor- 
tant, the creative, humanistic. unorthodox 
physician will be selected out. For years, un- 
official peer consensus militated against le- 
galized abortion, home delivery, natural 
childbirth and the husband's presence in the 
delivery room. 

JANICE CASEY, R.N. 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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Now more than ever 
this free book 
can help you 
uy the car 
that’s right for you. 





| errant Pe smcition | 
| And we know that these days there’s 4 Edit 


a lot of concern about the fuel shortage. CAR BUYING 


About inflation and rising costs. 

If you’re in the market for a new car, 
these things probably will influence what 
kind of car you buy. 

So to help you choose the right car for 
your needs, Ford Motor Company will send 
you a free 160-page book. 

It’s the 1974 edition of “Car Buying 
Made Easier’ And it tells you the pros and 
cons for the different size cars—full size, 
mid-size and small size. 

Part I is about cars in general—models, 





MADE EASIER 


SECTION + 
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styles, engines, options, etc.—advantages 











| and disadvantages. This information can 
| Sige 
\ help you regardless of which make of 
car you buy. 
4 Part II covers 1974 Fords, Mercurys and 
Lincolns—all the models, features, f---------- COUPON---------- . 
| specifications, even prices. | For your free copy of ‘‘Car Buying Made Easier,” ! 
| . . . mail this coupon today. 
| There’s no other book like it. To get ! Ford Motor ster i ! 
P 22 0 rq > >iInse vs P.O. Box 1974; The American Road — P¢ 
your free copy, just return the insert card or | Dearborn, Michigan 48121 | 
fill out the coupon. | | 
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THE NATION 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Happy New Year 


The year 1973 probably cost Amer- 
icans more in terms of their self-image 
than any year in recent memory. The ef- 
fect was dismaying as Watergate, pro- 
longed economic malaise, sudden ener- 
gy shortages and a general crisis of 
authority and trust lodged deeply with- 
in the national psyche. In an odd and un- 
welcome tattoo of accompaniment, na- 
ture also wreaked a special havoc on the 
country for the second year running. To- 
tal damage for natural disasters in 1973 
exceeded $1.2 billion. Federal funds ex- 
pended to assist local governments and 
citizens in the 31 states plagued with nat- 
ural disasters came to an estimated $750 
million, and 75,000 families received di- 
rect relief. It was scant consolation that 
the year before, 48 major disasters cost 
$3.5 billion in damages, making disas- 
ter relief expenditures for the past two 
years more than the amount expended 
for the preceding decade. 

Flooding created most of the need 
for disaster relief last year, and the om- 
inous finding is that the Mississippi 
River system is in worse condition now 
than it was a year ago. Rainfall through 
the entire drainage area of the river is 
now 15% to 75% above normal. Unless 
the rain and snow ease off in the Mid- 
west, 1974 could bring on disasters even 
worse than those of 1973 and 1972. 


Perfectly Clear Dept. 


Even the mistakes had mistakes at 
the Western White House last week. 
First came the announcement of the 
names of 25 members of the National 
Voluntary Service Advisory Council, a 
group which counsels Action, an um- 
brella agency for federal voluntary so- 
cial service organizations. At the top of 
the list was the name of Mrs. Richard 
M. Nixon, designated “temporary chair- 
woman.” And, yes, it seemed she was 
to be paid the standard Government 
consulting fee of $138.48 per working 
day. 

A terrible mistake, Deputy Press 
Secretary Gerald Warren declared two 
days later. The White House had just 
discovered that the appointment was il- 
legal, the result of an administrative 
error. A President of the US. is pro- 
hibited by law from appointing his or 
her spouse to a Government agency. The 
First Lady’s name was to be withdrawn, 
and another temporary chairman was 
to be appointed. 

Wrong again, Warren confessed the 
next day. It wasn’t that the appointment 
had been illegal. It had never been made 
in the first place. Mrs. Nixon had been 
meant all along for the job of honorary 
chairwoman, without pay. The word 
“temporary” had been substituted for 
“honorary,” and the President had not 
appointed his wife to anything. Nor 
would she consider under any circum- 
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stances ever being paid for charitable 
work. Said Action Director Michael Bal- 
zano Jr.: “Mrs. Nixon wouldn't accept 
a nickel for this.” A White House aide 
meanwhile described the First Lady as 
“disturbed” by the entire episode. 


The Scales of Injustice 


In a society that provides strong le- 
gal sanctions against discrimination 
based on race, religion and sex, where 
can an aspiring bigot turn for victims 
these days? Robert Half, president of a 
New York-based personnel agency, 
claims he has ferreted out an as yet un- 
forbidden social prejudice: against the 
fat. Half—S ft. 10 in. and 150 Ibs.—sur- 
veyed 15,000 executives across the na- 
tion and discovered that of those earn- 
ing $25,000 to $45,000 per year, only 9% 
were more than 10 lbs, overweight. In 
the $10,000 to $20,000 bracket, however, 
fully 40% were. Halfs conclusion: the 
fat executive is being grossly underpaid 
and underpromoted. “You should hire 
on the basis of competency,” he urges. 
“When you discriminate against over- 
weight people, you may end up with me- 
diocrity. One client said he didn’t want 
anybody who was from Brooklyn or fat. 
I asked him why. ‘Because,’ he told me, 
‘they both steal.’ *’ One might well pon- 
der what's next. Discrimination against 
blue-eyed people as probable liars? Short 
people as likely extortionists? Six-fin- 
gered piano players as poor credit risks? 
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No Respite in the Western White House 


By his aides’ account, Richard Nixon 
spent the week in San Clemente deeply 
immersed in foreign and domestic af- 
fairs. He signed a bevy of bills passed 
by Congress, among them one appro- 
priating $73.7 billion for the Defense 
Department and another boosting So- 
cial Security benefits by 11%. He la- 
bored with Chief Speechwriter Ray 
Price on the State of the Union mes- 
sage to be delivered to Congress later 
this month. He summoned Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger to discuss the 
Middle East and Viet Nam. Afterward, 
Kissinger held a press conference to 
deny published reports that he, not the 
President, is in control of U.S. foreign 
policy. Further, Kissinger disclosed that 
Nixon will launch a “personal initia- 
tive” this week to get major oil-produc- 
ing and -consuming nations to agree to 
moderate rapidly rising oil prices (see 
ENERGY) 

New Audit. For all the activity, 
however, Richard Nixon was in fact on 
vacation. Most of the week he stayed se- 
cluded behind the walls of the wind- 
swept presidential compound. Some 
days he did not even walk the 100 yds. 
from his Spanish-style house to his of- 
fice; often he would telephone members 
of the skeleton staff that accompanied 
him to California rather than meet with 
them in person. He spent a quiet New 
Year's Eve with Wife Pat and Daugh- 
ter Tricia, then devoted the next day to 
watching televised bowl games with his 
close friend Charles G. (“Bebe”) Rebo- 
zo. Clearly, Nixon was seeking a respite, 
however brief, from the rigors and pres- 
sures of his multiple problems. 

But there was no escape for the Pres- 
ident. In Washington, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service announced a new audit of 
his recent federal tax returns. Presum- 
ably, IRS officials were probing the va- 
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lidity of the $570,000 write-off that 
Nixon claimed for the gift of his vice- 
presidential papers as well as whether 
he should have paid capital gains taxes 
on the sale of part of his San Clemente 
property. In addition, both the IRS and 
Congress's Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, which Nixon desig- 
nated as the final arbiter of his tax prob- 
lems, were investigating possible fraud 
in the gift of the papers. There is some 
question as to whether the deed for the 
documents, which was not received by 
the Government until almost nine 
months after the law permitting tax de- 
ductions for such gifts had been abol- 
ished by Congress, might have been pre- 
dated to satisfy the missed deadline 

As expected, Nixon refused to com- 
ply with the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee’s subpoenas of 486 tapes and hun- 
dreds of documents that possibly bear 
on a variety of White House scandals 
In a letter to Committee Chairman Sam 
Ervin, the President declared that pro- 
ducing the material “would unquestion- 
ably destroy any vestige of confidenti- 
ality of presidential communications, 
thereby irreparably impairing the con- 
stitutional function of the office of the 
presidency.” 

William B. Saxbe, who was sworn 
in as U.S. Attorney General last week, 
scorned the subpoenas as a catchall 
amounting toa “fishing expedition.” But 
the committee’s deputy chief counsel, 
Rufus Edmisten, maintained that every 
item demanded was relevant to the in- 
vestigation. This week the committee in- 
tends to ask Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica to order Nixon to surrender seven 
tapes—the same recordings previously 
given toa Watergate grand jury and also 
subpoenaed by the committee last sum- 
mer. Later the committee will decide 
whether to request that Sirica force the 


President to turn over additional tapes 
and documents 

To handle the latest stage of his 
Watergate defense, Nixon hired yet an- 
other attorney: Republican James D 
St. Clair, 53,a meticulous and highly re- 
spected trial lawyer from Boston. He will 
take over from J. Fred Buzhardt and 
Leonard Garment. Buzhardt was named 
to John W. Dean’s old job of White 
House counsel, in which he will handle 
the President's routine legal work. Gar- 
ment was appointed a presidential as- 
sistant in the areas of civil rights and 
the arts. For months, Nixon had been 
unhappy with his defense team’s work; 
White House aides went so far as to crit- 
icize Buzhardt publicly. The prospect of 
that happening to him does not bother 
St. Clair, who declares: “I assume that’s 
the risk any lawyer runs in representing 
any client.” 

Difficult Task. A native of Akron, 
St. Clair graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1941 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1947. During his legal ca- 
reer, he has held an improbable collec- 
tion of jobs. In 1954 he served on the staff 
of Joseph N. Welch, whose televised 
condemnations of Senator Joseph R 
McCarthy helped end the career of the 
Wisconsin Senator. Fourteen years later, 
St. Clair represented Yale Chaplain 
William Sloane Coffin during his trial in 
Boston for conspiracy to encourage draft 
evasion. More recently, he represented 
the Boston school committee in its 
lengthy attempt to avoid desegregation 
of the city’s public schools. Explains 
St. Clair: “My politics have nothing to 
do with my professional representation.” 
Now he has the difficult task of defend- 
ing the President—first against the Sen- 
ate committee’s demand for tapes and 
documents, and later against possible 
impeachment charges by the House. 
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Out Listening to the People 


With the future of Richard Nixon and 
his Administration in doubt, Congress- 
men and Senators were back home last 
week practicing the ancient—and essen- 
tial—political art of listening to their 
constituents, to their views on Water- 
gate, energy and all the other problems 
that must be faced when Congress con- 
venes later this month 

To learn what the politicians were 
hearing, TIME correspondents followed 
a representative seven as they sought out 
their voters: struggling with squawking 
microphones in community centers, 
high schools and veterans’ halls, stomp- 
ing through the gathering snow in Ver- 
mont and Illinois, walking the black 
ghetto streets of Baltimore, attending a 
chic cocktail party in Santa Monica 
strolling around a Georgia county court- 
house in the warming winter sun 

Energy more deeply concerned the 
voters than some of the politicians had 
anticipated. Watergate and the future of 
President Nixon was a burning issue in 
some areas, only smoldering in others, 
and had been largely snuffed out in 
Georgia 

But underneath many of the issues 
and much of the discontent lay the cor- 
rosive effects of Watergate, a cynicism 
about the nation’s political leaders of 
whatever stripe, and pervading doubts 
that the people were being told the truth 
about the bedeviling problems of the 
day. Portraits of the circuit riders: 

ILLINOIS CONGRESSMAN EDWARD 
DERWINSKI. Making his way through the 
10° cold from service club to kaffee- 
klatsch, the friendly and hefty (6 ft. 3 
in., 235 Ibs.) Republican Congressman 
quickly learned that his constituents 
were worried, angry and frustrated over 
one basic issue: the energy crisis 

Motorists asked Derwinski if the 
price of gasoline would really climb 20¢ 


DERWINSKI (RIGHT) CANVASSING IN ILLINOIS 


per gal., as the papers were saying. Over 
coffee, Steel Salesman Tom Erdmann 
wanted to know: “What are we going to 
do? I drive 30,000 miles a year.” A 
school official wondered how many bus- 
es he would be able to keep running. And 
everyone was worried about rationing 

Fourteen months ago, Derwinski's 
blue- and white-collar district just south- 
west of Chicago went 71% for Nixon 
Now the President is an embarrassment, 
a subject to be avoided. Watergate is also 
little discussed in places like Hickory 
Hills and Westchester, but the scandal 
has left its mark; voters are deeply cyn- 
ical about what is going on in Wash- 
ington. “People want to believe the worst 
about their leaders,” said Derwinski 
“They're looking for evil. They have 
chips on their shoulders.” Indeed, the 
first question that Derwinski got at a Ki- 
wanis meeting in Hillside was: “Is the 
energy crisis for real, or is it a red her- 
ring to cover up Watergate?” 

Late one afternoon last week Der- 
winski was phoned by Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman George 
Bush, who wanted to know how the 
President was doing. Badly, reported 
Derwinski, and his advice went straight 
to the energy question. “Rationing must 
be avoided at all costs,” he told Bush 
Otherwise, Derwinski warned, the Pres- 


ident would never achieve a majority of 


public support, even if he managed to 
survive impeachment proceedings. 

VERMONT CONGRESSMAN  RICH- 
ARD MALLARY. It was an astonishing 
scene. There, at a G.O.P. dinner in 
Montpelier, the capital of traditionally 
Republican Vermont, stood Republican 
Dick Mallary, 44, accepting handshakes 
and backslaps for criticizing, however 
cautiously, none other than that man in 
the White House. 

Like many other conservative New 


re 
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Englanders, Vermonters are losing pa- 
lience with the President, so much so 
that Mallary, a prosperous former dairy 
farmer who hopes to reach the U.S. Sen- 
ate some day, can make a name for him- 
self by speaking his mind about Nixon 

One night last week Mallary showed 
up in Springfield (pop. 10,000) to field 
the questions of a group that calls itself 
Citizens for Honesty in Government 
A fier comparing Nixon to Herbert Hoo- 
ver, one young man said, “I could never 
vote for a Republican now.” Acknowl- 
edged Mallary: “I’m sure elections will 
be run against Richard Nixon for the 
rest of the century.” 

Responding to a question about the 
secret bombing of Cambodia, Mallary 
said: “The misleading information pro- 
vided to Congress on that is in my mind 
the most serious of the proven offenses 
now being investigated by the Judiciary 
Committee.” 


MALLARY LISTENING IN VERMONT 





MITCHELL (LEFT) CONFERRING IN MARYLAND 
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BELL ATTENDING PARTY IN CALIFORNIA 


Even so, Mallary did not think that 
the sum of evidence now justified im- 
peachment. Some of his constituents 
were not so cautious. “Most people here 
are ready to impeach; we're not waiting 
for the evidence,” declared Edith Hunt- 
er, a reporter for the Weathersfield 
Weekly, as she expressed the seething 
frustration of Mallary’s listeners 

An indication of how more conser- 
vative Vermonters are feeling about the 
President these days came at that Re- 


publican dinner in Montpelier. For 
laughs—and there were plenty—they 


auctioned off a 1972 Nixon-Agnew but- 
ton. It fetched only $3.50 

CALIFORNIA CONGRESSMAN AL- 
PHONZO BELL. Crossing his index fin- 
gers like drawn swords, the Republican 
Congressman says: “My relations with 
some constituents are getting to be just 
like this.” The issue is the future of the 
President. Says Bell: “Many regard Nix- 
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NUNN TALKING TO WORKER IN GEORGIA 


on as their maximum political hero 
Many others take the direct opposite 
view. I'm trying to stay in touch with 
both sides.” 

It takes some doing. Although most- 
ly Democratic, Bell's district in western 
Los Angeles County contains a large, ar- 
ticulate and wealthy minority of con- 
servative Republicans. Today Nixon's 
future is so much the overwhelming is- 
sue that it was the subject of every ques- 
tion Bell was asked at a recent meeting 
—and he was speaking at a synagogue 
about the crisis in the Middle East 
There is good reason for the local high 
feeling about the President and Water- 
pate. At one time or another, John Ehr- 
lichman, H.R. Haldeman, Jeb Magru- 
der, Donald Segretti and Richard Nixon 
himself have lived or worked in the area 

Bell, in fact, has been a loyal Nixon 
supporter and campaigner for years 
Last November he mailed off a piece to 
the Los Angeles Times saying that he 
would vote against impeachment. That 
very day, the White House disclosed the 
18-minute gap on one of the tapes. “I felt 
sandbagged,” Bell now admits. “I was 
wishing I could call back my article.” 

Bell’s mail is now running 50 to | 
against Nixon, but he insists that he 
would pay little attention to the wishes 
of his constituents if it ever came to a 
vote on impeachment, and might go ei- 
ther way. Says he: “If there was ever a 
vote in which only the issues and the rep- 
resentative’s conscience were the deter- 
mining factors, this vote would be it.” 

MARYLAND CONGRESSMAN PAR- 
REN PAITCHELL. “No,” said Mitchell 
‘Watergate isn’t the No. | issue here 
It's jobs. The first thing people tell me 
is, ‘Get that man out of the White House 
before things get worse.” ~~ A Democrat 
and Maryland's first black Congress- 
man, Mitchell was walking through his 
district, which is 74% black and covers 
the western half of the city of Baltimore 
Last year a surprising 27% of the voters 
supported Nixon, but now no one has a 
kind word to say for the President. A 
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CHURCH MEETING PRESS IN IDAHO 


hardware-store owner complained that 
because of the energy crisis he was hav- 
ing trouble selling electrical goods. A flo- 
rist was bitter because the Government 
had canceled a Small Business Admin- 
istration program he was attending at 
night to learn how to run his shop 

Summed up Mitchell: “Somehow all 
the country’s troubles seem to rub off 
on Nixon. Now there's something per- 
sonal about it. Watergate interests the 
people only because it is a vehicle for get- 
ting him out of office.” 

IDAHO SENATOR FRANK CHURCH. 
As he spent ten days traveling around 
Idaho, visiting towns like Jerome and 
Fairfield, Democratic Senator Frank 
Church discovered that the oil and gas- 
oline shortage—and the damage it could 
do to the local economy—was foremost 
in the minds of the voters 

But people were more than worried; 
they were deeply skeptical, openly 
doubting the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, the oil companies and even the 
conservationists in coping with the prob- 
lem. “What's more,” says Church, “the 
majority of the people I’ve talked to 
don’t believe Nixon on the magnitude 
of the crisis. The rank and file of the peo 
ple really don’t believe him any more 
Anything he says is suspect.” 

In the 1972 election, 64% of Idaho's 
voters backed Nixon, but, typically, a 
man at a meeting in Horse Shoe Bend 
(pop. 500) blurted out: “Senator, can you 
tell me who voted for Nixon in this state? 
I've been asking around, and I can’t find 
anybody who admits to tt The audi- 
ence roared with laughter 

Idaho’s citizens, says Church, are es- 
pecially angered by two things: “They'll 
say. ‘Nixon has made himself a million- 
aire in office,’ and then they'll say, “But 
he didn’t pay as much taxes as I paid 
And there isn’t any way that can be jus- 
tified to people, or explained or ratio- 
nalized or excused 

As a liberal Democrat in a conser- 
vative state, Church, 49, has depended 
upon independent voters and maverick 
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Republicans since he was first elected 
to the Senate in 1956. Now, to his sur- 
prise, some lifelong Republicans are be- 
ginning to tell him privately that they 
are thinking of deserting the party. Re- 
ports Church: “They say that what 
Nixon and Agnew have done has 
changed their minds.” 

WISCONSIN CONGRESSMAN WIL- 
LIAM STEIGER. When he came back 
home from Washington, Bill Steiger, 35, 
had expected to find a good deal of sen- 
timent against Nixon in his district, a 
blend of dairy farms, small business and 
industry around Oshkosh. But when the 
liberal Republican began taking his own 
straw polls at the meetings he attended, 
he was surprised by the results. True, 
40 out of 100 students in his audience 
at Kiel Senior High School were for im- 
peachment, but virtually none of the 
businessmen he met wanted to go that 
far, few were for resignation, and most, 
in fact, supported the President. 

Still, the issue of Watergate was 
clearly gnawing at some voters. When 
Steiger asked a meeting of the Sheboy- 
gan Kiwanis Club how many wanted 
the President to disclose more facts, ev- 
ery man raised his hand. They looked 
around and grinned at their own una- 
nimity. The mood in the room was that 
if the President would just come clean, 
he would be forgiven. 

Energy and the economy were 
mainly on the minds of the Wisconsin 
voters, and they were cynical about the 
Administration’s performance on both 
counts. Said Steiger: “If this trend con- 
tinues, and I expect it to, I don’t think 
the impeachment will go through. The 
people show me that they think there 
are more important issues we should be 
worrying about.” 

GEORGIA SENATOR SAMUEL NUNN. 
Strolling around Perry (pop. 8,500), the 
Houston County seat, Georgia's junior 
Senator asked his constituents time and 
again about Watergate and Nixon's fu- 
ture, only to have his questions brushed 
aside. As Nunn had expected from his 
regular soundings, Georgians were 
mainly concerned with energy, inflation 
and the country’s economic future. The 
political scandal was a poor fourth. 

“People tell me they wish I'd worry 
more about energy and the economy and 
less about Watergate,” says Nunn, 35, a 
conservative Democrat. “This is not to 
say they don’t deplore Watergate. But 
people down here want to keep things 
in perspective. They want the truth, but 
they don’t want to kill the country. They 
don’t want to wake up six months from 
now to be told, O.K., we've got all the 
truth about Watergate, but now we've 
got you a depression.” 

If the people are crying out for one 
thing from the Government, Nunn be- 
lieves, it is leadership. The fact that nei- 
ther Congress nor the President is cur- 
rently providing such leadership has not 
disheartened the voters, he maintains. 
“Georgians don’t have all that much 
faith in the people holding office,” says 
Nunn. “But they do in the System.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


A Singular Season of Unreality 


So far, 1974 has been a charade. From San Clemente to Pennsylvania Avenue, po- 
litical leaders, the press and sizable portions of the population have been playing one 
of the most remarkable games in American history. 

The game is to make optimistic statements of near-normalcy in the White House 
and the nation, to print and broadcast them out of a sense of journalistic fairness, 
and then for some people, out of political loyalty and the fervent hope that believing 
will be father to fact, to act as if they believe them all. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, dressed in his best diplomatic gray chalk- 
stripe, gathered White House reporters last week into a windowless room of the San 
Clemente complex, and in his outraged-uncle manner denounced the stories that he 
had become more powerful in foreign affairs than the President. “Totally incorrect,” 
said Kissinger. A Secretary of State is an “agent of the President” or he is “nothing.” 

Almost every man and woman in the room knew differently. Kissinger’s word, 
the coin of diplomacy, is accepted where Nixon's is not. Kissinger’s presence is wel- 
comed where the President's is not. One of the few props that still stands beneath 
Nixon is Kissinger. The correspondents 
quite properly recorded and disseminat- 
ed the Secretary's pronouncements. 
But almost all of them were also aware 
that Kissinger, while uttering technical 
truths, knew there was much more to the 
story. It was a genial bit of public fakery 
but mutual nondeception. 

. 

In Washington, Roy Ash, Director 
of the Office of Management and Bud- 
get, was busy at the same ploy. His ac- 
count of the coming year sketched a pro- 
ductive curve hardly dented by the 
growing energy crisis and the massive 
threats of world recession. Again, as it 
should, the word went out. But the cor- 
respondents knew that the worries with- 
in the Administration were far more 
profound than Ash stated (and probably 
believed). 

Presidential Aide Alexander Haig’s 
declarations fit the script of unreality. 
He reported a President confident that 
history would vindicate him. He said 
that the office of the presidency had not 
been immobilized, that Nixon was not 
despondent. His was the portrait of a man only moderately troubled, hardly dimin- 
ished. The declarations were greeted with the tolerant disbelief that characterizes 
this singular season. Haig’s responses are those of honor, deeply rooted in his West 
Point heritage; of a loyal and brave officer following his commander anywhere. The 
anguish and frustration are behind his eyes and his voice. Haig’s account of White 
House life, while broadcast and printed, drifted off into the mythical world the White 
House has greated. 

But beyond all this there is a real world. The major event of 1974 for this nation 
may well be when the President and his Administration are forced out into that real 
world. There, the economy and the continuation of the traditional way of American 
life are not so promising. There, the rituals of inner Administration politics and the 
requirements of protocol do not blind one to Richard Nixon’s leadership disaster. 

The symbols of that reality were all around—lines at the gas pumps; Detroit cut- 
ling auto production; farmers worrying about fertilizer as they looked toward spring. 
In Washington's Federal City Club the other noon, one of Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski’s men was hailed with a New Year's greeting. “Big January?” asked a 
friend, inquiring about the status of probable Watergate indictments. “Big Febru- 
ary,” came the reply. 

Up on the Hill in the second floor of the former Congressional Hotel, John Doar, 
the new special counsel for the House’s impeachment proceedings, worked as many 
as 20 hours a day. Rumpled and tousled, oblivious to other events, Doar pored 
through thousands of documents to catch up on the background of the Nixon case. 
He made literally hundreds of phone calls all over the country seeking ideas and 
help. (“What is an impeachable offense?") Somebody suggested Doar change his 
wilted shirt. He hardly heard. The work went on through New Year's Eve. When 
midnight came, Doar raised a glass of Coke to the new beginning. then went back to 
his papers and his phone. 
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“| just heard the White House is issuing 
another optimistic prediction.” 
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FLANKED BY JUDGES JOHN SWAINSON & DAMON KEITH, COLEMAN YOUNG IS SWORNIN 


CITIES 


New Men for Detroit and Atlanta 


Both are the first blacks to be elected to 
run their cities. Both take office with sol- 
id assurances of aid and support from 
not only the black but the white lead- 
ership of their communities. And both 
confront first and foremost the problem 
of street crime: their cities rank among 
the highest in the U.S. in homicide rates. 
A tale of two cities and their new may- 
ors, Coleman Young of Detroit and May- 
nard Jackson of Atlanta 


DETROIT. Coleman Alexander Young's 
first speech as mayor was blunt and to 
the point. Squinting into the bright glare 
of TV lights in the Henry and Edsel Ford 
Auditorium, he declared: “I issue an 
open warning right now to all dope push- 
ers, to all rip-off artists, to all muggers: 
It's time to leave Detroit. I don’t give a 
damn if they are black or white, or if 
they wear Super Fly suits or blue uni- 
forms with silver badges: Hit the road.” 

The harsh words brought the most- 
ly black audience of 2,000 cheering to 
its feet. What seemed most welcome was 
Young’s conviction that one of the de- 
teriorating city’s chief problems was 
solvable and that the city was govern- 
able. Only recently, former Mayor Je- 
rome Cavanagh had suggested that the 
best any mayor could do was “buy time 
until things get better.” 

Detroiters have done just that for 
years with no result. Their schools are 
going broke. At night, the city’s residents 
avoid going out for fear of violence; that 
violence included a record 750 homi- 
cides last year. Race relations have 
scarcely improved since the 1967 riot 
in which 43 people were killed. So many 
whites have fled to the suburbs that the 
city’s population dropped 8% in the past 
three years alone, to 1.4 million. Now. 
more than half of Detroit's residents are 
black, and many are poor 
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Crime headed the litany of ills dom- 
inating the election issues. Young's op- 
ponent was pistol-packing John Nich- 
ols, 54, a former police commissioner 
One of his innovations had been a con- 
troversial unit within the police force 
called STRESS (Stop the Robberies, En- 
joy Safe Streets) to deal with street crime 
But blacks complained that they were 
too often the targets of the unit’s quick- 
on-the-trigger whites; in their first four 
months in action, STRESS officers killed 
eight blacks. Young promised to disband 
STRESS, put more cops on the beat, and 
decentralize the 5,500-member force by 
setting up 50 neighborhood police sta- 
tions. In the end, the election was de- 
cided chiefly along racial lines: 92% of 
the blacks voted for Young; 91% of the 
whites for Nichols. In a city now more 
than 50% black, Young won with a 
14,000-vote margin out of 450,000 bal- 
lots cast 

Last week Detroiters put aside tra- 
ditional enmities—poor v. rich, labor » 
management, black v. white—for three 
days of inaugural celebration. The 
theme was reconciliation. U.S. District 
Court Judge Damon Keith, who is black, 
and State Supreme Court Justice John 
Swainson, who is white, administered 
the oath of office to Young in unison 
Ata sellout luncheon for 3,500 in Cobo 
Hall the next day, Young received fer- 
vent promises of support from Henry 
Ford II and United Automobile Work- 
ers President Leonard Woodcock. The 
festivities culminated in an inaugural 
ball Friday night in the flower-festooned 
hall, where more than 8,000 people 
danced the night away. 

To Young, 55, the son of a tailor 
raised in Detroit's Black Bottom ghet- 
to, the celebration seemed “more like a 
coronation than an inauguration.” It 
capped a lifetime of fighting for black 





ATLANTA'S MAYNARD JACKSON 


rights, first as a union organizer at the 
Ford Motor Co. in the late 1930s, later 
as a leader of the leftist National Negro 
Labor Council in the ‘50s and as a pol- 
itician in the 60s. A state senator since 
1964, he fought for passage of an open- 
housing law and against a ban on bus- 
ing children to integrate schools. In both 
cases, whites from the Detroit area were 
among his leading opponents. But no 
one knows better than Young that De- 
troit is governable only with the coop- 
eration of the city’s white power bro- 
kers in industry and labor. Thus he 
declared: “We can no longer afford the 
luxury of bigotry and hatred. What is 
good for the black people of this city is 
good for the white people of this city.” 


ATLANTA. The inauguration of May- 
nard Holbrook Jackson, 35, as the first 
black and youngest mayor in the city’s 
history inspired at least one departure 
from custom. In days gone by, mem- 
bers of the tightly organized Atlanta 
power structure and their families and 
friends could comfortably accommodate 
themselves in the 200-seat aldermanic 
chamber. This week more than 6,000 
people from all parts of the city were 
due to fill the 4,600-seat Civic Center au- 
ditorium and adjacent rooms to see 
Jackson, white City Council President 
Wyche Fowler and 18 city councilmen 
(nine white, nine black) sworn in. 

It promised a lively beginning for 
an administration that confronts a host 
of problems. Atlanta last year had a rec- 
ord 271 murders, and Jackson talks 
about crime as a problem much the way 
that Coleman Young does. “This city 
has never seen the kind of offensive we 
are going to mount against drugs, crim- 
inality and homicide,” he pledged last 
week. “Those who are in dope in this 
city had better pack their bags.” 

Jackson must also deal with the 
city’s other major troubled areas: mass 
transportation, high black unemploy- 
ment, a barely integrated school system 
(currently 80% black), and a continuing 
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white flight to the suburbs (Atlanta is 
now 52% black, and some estimates in- 
dicate it will be 61% black by 1980). 

To grapple with such problems, and 
keep the booming business center of the 
city thriving, the portly (275 Ibs.), per- 
sonable Jackson will have to deal 
shrewdly with Atlanta’s white establish- 
ment. Asa tangible earnest of its willing- 
ness to cooperate, Coca-Cola Board 
Chairman J. Paul Austin gathered 30 
business colleagues together last week 
and helped offset the remaining $30,000 
debt of the Jackson campaign. In his de- 
feat of Mayor Sam Massell last October, 
Jackson polled 21% of the white vote. 
That was a considerable achievement. 
Massell gave the contest an appallingly 
racist tinge by branding Jackson a do- 
nothing and a potential black firebrand 
in a last-ditch effort to scare up white 
support. The Massell strategy backfired 
with the voters and many whites quietly 
switched their allegiance to Jackson. 

The son of a minister who urged all 
six of his children on to advance degrees, 
Maynard Jackson raced through the At- 
lanta school system, graduated from 
high school at age 14, garnered a bach- 
elor’s degree from Morehouse College at 
18. After earning his law degree cum 
laude from North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity in 1964, he returned to Atlanta to 
practice law, but eventually decided to 
enter politics. Explains one white asso- 
ciate: “Being black and raised in the 
South, he was always told that if he lived 
by certain standards, all the things he 
wanted would eventually come. But the 
things he wanted didn’t come.” 

“Big M."’ He became an activist, 
highly visible vice mayor in 1970, push- 
ing for tough, bread-and-butter reforms, 
particularly in the areas of housing and 
construction, He promoted black em- 
ployment in construction, backed a com- 
munity rent strike and conducted griev- 
ance hearings at a public housing 
project. 

He and his wife Burnella live with 
their three children in a comfortable 
ten-room home in southwest Atlanta. 
Jackson avoids drinking in public, gave 
up smoking several years ago, and is af- 
fectionately called “Big M” by his 
friends. 

Maynard Jackson's election repre- 
sents a carefully prepared, some would 
say inevitable, flowering of Atlanta's 
black middle class. Still, he will have to 
walk a careful line between black de- 
mands for increased social justice and 
white insistence on solidifying Atlanta's 
place as the South’s commercial capi- 
tal. While Jackson wants to eliminate 
police brutality and job discrimination, 
there is no evidence that he will auto- 
matically think black in a crisis. Yet as 
one associate observes: “He feels he must 
rectify injustices suffered by his people. 
He’s no militant, but there’s a smolder- 
ing fire in him that won't go out until 
all blacks have equal rights.” Jackson 
himself puts his goal simply: to make At- 
lanta “a city of brotherhood, prosperity 
and peace for all.” 
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DIPLOMACY 


The Ambassador 


I do not think we can look forward 
to a tranquil world so long as the Soviet 
Union operates in its present form. The 
only hope, and this is a fairly thin one, is 
that at some point the Soviet Union will 
begin to act like a country instead of a 
cause. 

—Charles E. Bohlen, Witness to 

History 1929-1969 


In a world rife with the rhetoric of 
détente, this admonition might sound 
like the words of a cold warrior, but it 
was certainly not that. Rather it was the 
final judgment of a coolly professional 
career diplomat who, after 42 years of 
specializing in Soviet affairs, remained 
optimistic about improving U.S.-Rus- 
sian relations in such limited areas as 
trade and cultural and scientific ex- 
change but exceedingly wary of the So- 
viet system. In his memoirs, published 
less than a year before his death last 
week at age 69, Charles Bohlen coun- 
seled that “illusion has no place in any 
negotiations with the Soviet Union.” 
Above all, he maintained, the U.S. must 
keep its defenses “sufficiently strong to 
deter the Soviet Union from any pos- 
sibility of yielding to the temptation of 
a first strike against the United States.” 

For three decades, perhaps more 
than any other man, “Chip” (a nick- 
name he picked up at Harvard) Bohlen 
contributed to the workings of U.S.-So- 
viet policy. In 1934, he joined the staff 
of the first U.S. embassy in Moscow. 
Thirty-four years later he helped draft 
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Lyndon Johnson's denunciation of the 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovakia. In 
the years between, he served as inter- 
preter (and sometimes adviser) to 
Franklin Roosevelt at the Teheran and 
Yalta conferences and to Harry Truman 
at Potsdam (where he tried without 
much success to explain the intricacies 
of American baseball to Joseph Stalin). 
Until he retired in 1969 as the highest- 
ranking officer in the U.S. Foreign Ser- 
vice, he counseled every postwar US. 
Secretary of State on Soviet affairs. 

Trading Quips. In appearance, 
Chip Bohlen was almost a Hollywood 
typecasting of what an American dip- 
lomat of the mid-century ought to be 
—tall, broad-shouldered, his language 
and his clothes tailored with equally el- 
egant understatement. But Bohlen, who 
was reared in Aiken, S.C., and Ipswich, 
Mass., as the son of a modestly wealthy 
family, was also an engagingly infor- 
mal man who propped his feet on his 
desk, spilled pipe tobacco on carpets, 
and organized late-night poker parties. 
To his friend and colleague George 
Kennan, he was “a man of exceptional 
native brilliance who never ceased to 
throw off thoughts and ideas like sparks 
from a sparkler.” He even won the 
grudging respect of Charles de Gaulle. 
When advised that President Kennedy 
was thinking of sending Bohlen to Par- 
is as the U.S. Ambassador, De Gaulle 
reportedly remarked, “Well, if it has 
to be an American, he is probably the 
best one.” 

During the 1950s Bohlen served four 
years as U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, 
reporting on the rise and fall of Premier 
Georgy Malenkov, the ascendancy of 
Nikita Khrushchev, the Suez 
crisis and the Hungarian revolu- 
tion. Khrushchev apparently 
loved to trade quips with him. At 
a diplomatic party, the Russian 
dictator once remarked to Boh- 
len that Soviet Defense Minister 
Marshal Georgy Zhukov was 
putting away the refreshments 
“as if he had starved for a week.” 
Replied Bohlen: “It must be be- 
cause you cut his budget.” The 
mood was not always so mellow. 
In 1956, during a particularly 
troubled moment in U.S.-Soviet 
relations, Khrushchev collared 
Bohlen at another reception. “I 
want to talk to you about Suez!” 
he bellowed. “And I,” declared 
Bohlen, “want to talk to you 
about Hungary.” 

In the last year of his life, as 
he fought a losing battle against 
cancer, Bohlen was often in pain 
and difficult to converse with 
But a visitor needed only to men- 
tion a scrap of news from Mos- 
cow or a question from Russian 
history, wrote his friend Colum- 
nist Joseph Alsop last week, 
“and instantly, as though by 
magic, he would be his old 
shrewd and endlessly knowl- 
edgeable self again.” 
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POLICY 


CARS LINING UP FOR GAS IN NEW YORK 


A Global Deal on Prices? 


The runaway spiral of oil prices has gone 
beyond economics to become a matter 
of diplomatic concern. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger implied at a press con- 
ference last week that it could bring on 
a “worldwide depression” by making in- 
dustrial nations unable to pay for the 
oil they need. He went on to promise 
mysterious “personal initiatives” by 
President Nixon, starting this week, to 
get about 20 oil-consuming and -produc- 
ing countries together to do something 
to prevent prices from exploding 
through the stratosphere 

What Kissinger seems to be aiming 
at is a global deal under which oil-burn- 
ing countries would guarantee Arab and 
other producers a high price for a long 
period in return for assurances of ad- 
equate supplies and no further price es- 
calation. The process of trying to work 
out such a compact will probably begin 
with Nixon's inviting representatives of 
oil consumers to one or more confer- 
ences; later, producer officials would be 
asked to join. Diplomats offer only il- 
lustrative figures, but one indicates that 
the consumers might offer to pay $10, 
$12 or even $14 per bbl. for perhaps 15 
or 20 years. 

Manic Escalation. Both the wis- 
dom and the effectiveness of this strat- 
egy are open to serious challenge. If it 
succeeded, it would lock the West for 
long years into paying for its oil high 
prices that might not hold up in an open 
market. Anyway, the oil producers for 
the moment show little interest in set- 
Uing for any price other than the high- 
est they can get. Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi of Iran has said thata fixed price 
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for oil would be acceptable only if the 
West could also guarantee fixed prices 
for the goods that it sells to oil producers 
—an obvious impossibility in view of 
global inflationary trends 

Right now, the spirit in oil markets 
is one of manic price escalation. Produc- 
ers round the world last week joined in 
the gargantuan increases started by the 
Persian Gulf nations. Nigeria and Ven- 
ezuela, which supply 10% of U:S. oil im- 
ports, raised posted prices (a theoretical 
base figure for taxes that influences the 
actual selling price) to more than $14 per 
bbl., topping the Persian Gulf price of 
$11.65. Libya more than doubled its 
posted price to a hair-raising $18.76. In- 
donesia, supplier of 6% to 7% of the oil 
that the U.S. imports, lifted its actual 
selling price from $6 per bbl. to $10.80. 
Even Canada, the U.S.’s prime supplier, 
announced an increase in its export tax, 
raising the price to American buyers 
from $6.20 per bbl. to $10.40 

In the U.S. gasoline prices jumped 
at least a penny a gallon at the pump 
round the country, and as much as 7¢ 
in some areas. And these boosts reflect 
only increases in the price of crude 
through December, not the current 
round of increases; consumers will start 
feeling January's jumps on Feb. 1, when 
the next batch of boosts will be permit- 
ted under price controls. Federal Ener- 
gy Chief William Simon predicted that 
gas will go up a total of 8¢ to Il¢ per 
gal. in coming weeks, jacking up nation- 
wide average pump prices to somewhere 
between 5l¢ and 54¢ per gal. for reg- 
ular. Heating oil likely will rise a dime 
a gallon by March 1, to an average of 
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39¢ plus tax—a third more than it cost 
even last month 

Those, moreover, are only the legal 
prices. Over the New Year weekend, 
motorists in a near-frenzy to find gas- 
oline (see following story) paid as much 
as $2 per gal. to price gougers. Internal 
Revenue Service agents last’ week 
checked 2,300 gas stations and found 
that nearly 20% of them were over- 
charging. About the only consolation 
motorists can find is an economy forced 
on them by the Government: the new 
nationwide 55-m.p.h. speed limit ap- 
proved by the President last week. Driv- 
ing at that pace rather than at the old 
70 m.p.h., an average car will save 18% 
in fuel—just about what the increase in 
gas prices amounts to 


ATTITUDES 


Panic at the Pump 


It looked like a hand grenade, so the 
Albany, N.Y., station operator played 
it safe and assumed that it was a hand 
grenade. He gave the man who was lot- 
ing it all the gas he wanted. Attendants 
elsewhere last week faced curses and 
threats of violence, sometimes backed 
by suspicious bulges in the pockets of 
jackets, When a huge bear of a man 
warned a Springfield. Mass., dealer, 
“You are going to give me gas or I will 
kill you,” the dealer squeezed his 
parched pumps to find some. “Better a 
live coward than a dead hero,” he said 
In New York City, motorists fought with 
fists and knives among themselves and 
with policemen assigned to keep order 
around jammed stations. In Phoenix. 
pump jockeys began packing pistols 

for self-protection, they explained. 

Such incidents were not exactly 
common last week, but they occurred 
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often enough, especially in the North- 
east, to indicate.an-outbreak of a kind 
of gasoline madness. The New Year's 
weekend was the first time that many 
drivers became really desperate for gas. 
Many stations ran out of their monthly 
allotments as the weekend started and 
closed until they could get new deliv- 
eries after the holiday. Those that stayed 
open backed up long lines of drivers 
whose tempers sometimes exploded 
—especially if they found the pumps dry 
when they finally got to them. The 
meaning of it all, says Behavior Ther- 
apist Joseph Cautela of Natick, Mass., 
is that “people see gasoline now in terms 
of basic survival. Whenever you have 
anything with that kind of value on it, 
people are going to fight for it. They do 
things they ordinarily would not do.” 

Regulars Only. The gas shortage 
is sparking other types of deviant be- 
havior. Flouting of the law is on the rise 
In New York City, two gasoline tank 
trucks, each loaded with 3,000 gallons, 
were hijacked within a week. Price goug- 
ing by station owners has become dis- 
tressingly common. Miamians complain 
of having to pay $1 a gallon or being 
charged a $2 “service fee” before a sta- 
tion attendant will wait on them. In Chi- 
cago, a U.S. Attorney filed suit against 
Policeman Sam McBride, who moon- 
lights as owner of a gas station. McBride 
was accused by patrons of trying to 
dodge price controls by “giving away” 
gas: six gallons with a bar of soap that 
the customer had to buy for $6; three gal- 
lons with a container of all-purpose 
cleaner for $3; five gallons with purchase 
of a rabbit's foot and a printed form for 
a will, costing $10.50—equal to $2.10 a 
gallon 

At best, many gas station owners 
and attendants have become unap- 
proachable to strangers; they will wait 
only on longtime customers. Some issue 
window stickers to the regulars; others 
sell by appointment only. Oregon Gov- 
ernor Tom McCall last week rolled into 
a Union 76 station only to be told by 
the manager: “Sorry, Governor, we're 
only selling to our regular customers.” 
So the Governor meekly drove to the 
end of the line at a nearby station that 
was taking all comers. 

That incident indicates another be- 
havior pattern: despite the spotty vio- 
lence, most motorists are bearing their 
troubles with a patience that some so- 
ciologists find striking. “I’m amazed at 
the acquiescence,” says Irving Louis Ho- 
rowitz of Rutgers University. “Ameri- 
cans are asked to sacrifice their week- 
ends, their life-styles, their most sacred 
cow, the automobile, and 99% of them 
are accepting the situation.” On recon- 
sideration, he remarks: “Actually, the 
quiet may not signal acquiescence as 
much as it does frustration.” 

When the pressure mounts, though, 
even the mildest of drivers may turn to 
rash remedies. Authorities in the North- 
west report a spate of suspicious auto 
fires, mostly involving late models with 
big gas-guzzling engines. 
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SUPPLY 
A New Oil Hunt at Home 


With shortages of gasoline, heating 
fuel and other petroleum products grip- 
ping the nation, it is easy to overlook 
an important fact: the U‘S. is still by far 
the world’s largest oil producer. In 1972 
US. wells pumped out 9.4 million bbl 
of crude per day v. the 7.8 million pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union and the 
6,000,000 that came from Saudi Arabia 
But this preeminence brings no comfort 
to US. oilmen. Not only did output fall 
far short of domestic consumption; it did 
not even match the 9.7 million bbl. per 
day that the nation produced at the peak 
in 1971. The speed at which US. oil 
wells are operating is fast draining the 
nation’s proven reserves. The outlook is 
for steeper production declines unless 
new sources of oil can be found. 

Now, after more than a decade of 
concentrating their efforts overseas, the 
oilmen are sinking an increasing num- 
ber of U.S. exploratory wells both on 
land and at sea. Oil companies have 
sharply increased their budgets for do- 
mestic exploration. There is so much 
new drilling planned that a shortage of 
tubular casing, drilling platforms and 
other equipment has developed 

In an effort to encourage the indus- 
try to boost output, the Government last 
year made two important changes in the 
way that it controls oil prices. First, it 
lifted controls on the crude that comes 
from stripper wells—those that produce 
10 bbl. or less per day. Stripper prices 
have since risen from $3 a bbl. to $8.50 
or more; at these prices, the owner of a 
stripper can make a profit from a well 
that might otherwise be worthless. 
These wells now account for 13% of US. 
production. 

More important, the Government 
exempted so-called new oil from price 
control. New oil encompasses both 
crude from new discoveries and oil that 
an existing well produces in excess of 
its output during a 1973 base period. In 


response, oilmen have sped the pump- 
ing of existing wells to their Maximum 
Efficient Rates* and made greater use 
of expensive secondary recovery meth- 
ods, such as injecting water at high pres- 
sure into a well. The American Petro- 
leum Institute estimates that as much 
as 5,000,000 bbl. might be recovered in 
this fashion. As Wayne Swearingen, 
chairman of Tulsa’s oil-drilling LVO 
Corp. puts it: “Old oil wells don’t die; 
they just become uneconomical. We are 
going to see an increase in the percent- 
age of oil that is recoverable.” 

But these measures can help only in 
the short run. Proven U.S. reserves now 
stand at only 36.3 billion bbl., barely a 
six-year supply at today’s rate of con- 
sumption, and new discoveries must be 
made if the U.S. is to achieve anything 
resembling self-sufficiency in crude oil 
Until recently, oilmen complained that 
economic incentives for exploration 
were insufficient to encourage them to 
take the risk of looking for new sources 
But the lifting of price controls on new 
oil has changed the equation. Now it 
seems that anywhere there is a chance 
of bringing in a gusher, new wells are 
being planned or sunk. 

Not Convinced. Much of the ac- 
livity is taking place in oilfields in Okla- 
homa, Texas and Louisiana that had 
been considered used up. Explains W.R 
Cobb, exploration chief for Shell Oil Co.: 
“The price has risen enough to make 
marginal areas feasible. We are reassess- 
ing all of our old fields.” The renewed in- 
terest is causing the price of oil leases 
to soar. In Oklahoma, land that went 
for $25 an acre a few months ago is now 
bringing $37.50. In Wyoming, eleven 
parcels in oil-rich Converse County were 
leased last month at the startling price 
of $182 per acre. 

There is even more excitement 
about the prospects of finding oil under 
the ocean. The U.S. Geological Survey 
estimates that between 160 billion and 
190 billion bbl. of crude oil are locked be- 


*The fastest rate at which a well can be pumped 
without lowering underground pressure 
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Drug abuse is an extremely serious health 
problem. But alcoholism is an even bigger 
problem. For at least 7 million Americans. 
If you are over 18, chances are one in 12 
that you are, or will become, an alcoholic. 
So while it is vital for your children to know 
the dangers of drugs, it is just as vital to be 
concerned about alcoholism. For more in- 
formation, contact your local Blue Shield 
Plan and get the two booklets, “Drug Abuse: 
the Chemical Cop-Out,’ and “The Alcoholic 
American: Then sit down and talk to your 
child about drug abuse and alcoholism. 
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est time 
to smoke dope is when 
their parents are out getting drunk. 
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neath the continental shelf. This vast un- 
derwater resource has scarcely been 
touched: less than 2,000,000 bbl. daily 
of offshore crude is being produced. One 
reason: environmentalists believe that 
stepped-up offshore drilling might pro- 
duce ecological disasters that could 
dwarf the Santa Barbara Channel oil 
spill of 1969. 

Oilmen maintain that new technol- 
ogy vastly reduces the chances of an oil 
spill, but environmentalists are not con- 
vinced. Last month a federal court threw 
out a suit brought by the Sierra Club 
and other environmental groups to block 
an auction by the Interior Department 
of 147 parcels of virgin oil land off the 
coasts of Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi. After the court acted, Interior was 
able to lease 80 of the tracts for a total 
$1.5 billion. But disputes between state 
and federal governments over control of 
the continental shelf are still blocking 
exploitation of the 46 billion bbl. of 
crude that experts think lie off the East- 
ern Seaboard. 

Even if the objections are overcome, 
there is still a question as to how much 
more oil there is to be found. Until test 
holes are drilled, estimates of how much 
oil is there are only a guess; the Geo- 
logical Survey figures that the U.S. has 
up to 450 billion bbl. of potential re- 
serves. Says George P. Mitchell, chair- 
man of Houston-based Mitchell Energy 
& Development Corp.: “The geology of 
the nation warrants tripling the present 
rate of exploration and development to 
$15 billion per year within seven years.” 
But even the optimists add a caveat: if 
the exploration turns up appreciable 
quantities of oil, it will still take from 
five to seven years to bring it to market. 


IMPACT 


Squeeze on Poor Lands 


In the flurry of global concern about 
the energy crisis, one seriously hurt 
group of victims has been getting rel- 
atively scant attention: the developing 
nations. Though these countries use 
comparatively little fuel, the hopes of 
their burgeoning populations are pinned 
firmly to the growth of oil-burning in- 
dustries. The moment that Arab oil pro- 
duction was cut back, their best-laid 
plans for industrialization began falling 
apart. Now the Arabs have eased the 
production cutbacks, but have simulta- 
neously decreed astronomical price 
boosts that many poor nations of the 
Third World simply cannot afford. 

No nation illustrates the bleak pros- 
pects so strikingly as India, which some- 
what ironically has long been an ear- 
nest champion of the Arabs’ political 
cause. India’s newest five-year plan, 
which calls for government and pri- 
vate investment of $71 billion in in- 
dustrialization, assumes that the price 
of oil will rise only to $4.75 per bbl. by 
1979, the last year of the plan. In fact, 
the price already has shot up to $9 per 


bbl. Oil imports had been taking 10% 
to 11% of the foreign currency that 
India earns from exports; now the bill 
is likely to leap to a disastrous 80% of 
foreign earnings. 

Like other developing countries, In- 
dia is threatened by two fundamental 
factors. Rising prices and declining sup- 
plies of petrochemical fertilizers, along 
with the scarcity and high cost of fuel 
for agricultural machinery, could re- 
verse the Green Revolution of farm pro- 
ductivity that had been giving India’s 
masses hope of being better fed. Also, 
the high cost of importing fuel will force 
the government to cut oil imports to the 
bone and allocate the tight supplies. The 
steel, fertilizer and railroad industries 
will receive priority, but even the rail- 
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roads are building steam locomotives 
rather than more efficient, but oil-burn- 
ing, diesels. Overall, says Sarwar Lateef, 
a respected economics journalist, the im- 
pact of the oil crisis makes India’s five- 
year plan an exercise in “cuckoo-land 
optimism.” 

Some other Asian economies will 
suffer because they are closely tied to 
Japan, which is cutting many of its ex- 
ports 10% to 25% as a result of its own 
troubles in buying Arab oil at today’s 
prices. Such countries as Thailand and 
Malaysia buy nearly all their steel from 
Japanese mills, but they are considered 
marginal customers who are the first to 
be cut off if shortages limit production. 
South Korea is perhaps most vulnerable 
of all. Its economic growth rate reached 
a remarkable 12% in 1973, but the Seoul 
government predicts that will be cut in 
half this year. Many Korean synthetic- 
textile plants have slashed production 
by 50% because of the difficulty of get- 


ling petrochemicals from Japan, and 
others have shut down completely. That 
hurts especially because Korean textile 
and plastics plants, which also use pet- 
rochemicals, produce largely for sale 
abroad. A cut in exports is about the 
last thing that the Korean economy, al- 
ready groaning under a heavy load of 
foreign debt, can afford. 

Officials of some other countries 
hope to lessen the pain of the oil crisis 
by various measures. In Brazil the gov- 
ernment is determined to keep the econ- 
omy booming, even at the price of sub- 
sidies for gasoline distributors, calculat- 
ed by some experts to run as high as 
$500 million. The long-range effective- 
ness of that strategy obviously is doubt- 
ful; some publications complain that the 
government is shielding them 
from economic reality with the 
same paternalistic censorship that 
it applies to books and films. Sri 
Lanka (formerly called Ceylon) 
more realistically plans to cushion 
the crisis by jacking up its own 
prices for bunkering fuel. The is- 
land nation sits at a critical junc- 
tion of shipping lanes and refuels 
many passing vessels. 

No Price Break. For the 
Third World as a whole, however, 
there is a grave threat that goes 
beyond the direct effects of the cri- 
sis. Though some countries hope 
to increase exports of specific 
products, total exports of the poor 
nations could fall painfully, if fuel 
shortages slow economic growth 
among their customers in the in- 
dustrialized world. Some econo- 
mists project a drop that will force 
the underdeveloped countries to 
borrow $15 billion from the rich 
nations this year. That would add 
to a debt burden that already is 
growing oppressive. One econo- 
mist for an American bank in 
London predicts that five years 
from now, most of the foreign aid 
that underdeveloped countries get 
will go right back to the industri- 
alized world in the form of interest and 
amortization payments on foreign debt. 

To all this Third World gloom, there 
is of course one standout exception: the 
handful of underdeveloped countries 
that happen to be oil producers, includ- 
ing Iran, Indonesia, Nigeria, Venezuela 
and several Arab states, have struck a 
bonanza. Indeed, they could now afford 
to help their underdeveloped brethren, 
by setting a lower price on oil exported 
to poor countries than on petroleum sold 
to industrialized lands. In the past, how- 
ever, oil producers have turned a deaf 
ear to pleas that they organize such a 
two-price market. They have argued, 
probably correctly, that it would lead to 
a black market that would siphon off 
the low-priced fuel to the rich countries. 
Also, they have contended, price con- 
cessions to the poor nations would 
amount to a kind of foreign aid—and 
foreign aid is the business of the indus- 
trialized world 
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When you were a kid, your 
parents couldn’t get you to listen 
to long-haired music. 


Today, your kids can’t get 
you to listen to it, either. 


When you were a kid, your 
folks told you to listen to classical 
music. 

Today, your kids tell you to 
listen to rock. 

The trouble is, you probably 
never gave classical music much 
of a chance, and today, you probably 
aren’t giving rock much of a chance, 
either. 

Is it any wonder, then, that 
you shrugged your shoulders, 
turned away and stopped listening 
to either. 

The truth is, nobody can tell 
you what you should like whether 
it’s Bach or the Rolling Stones. Ora 
painting by Rembrandt or Warhol. 


Or a sculpture by Giacometti or 
Nevelson. 

That choice is yours alone. 

So,we’re not going to make the 
same mistake by telling you that 
you ve got to like something. 

All we ask is that the next 
time you meet up with a Mozart 
quartet or the newest album by the 
Jefferson Airplane, you take a few 
moments to listen. 

It may still be noise to you. 

But it just might be music to 
your ears. 
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IDLE BRITISH FORD ASSEMBLY LINE AT START OF THREE-DAY WEEK 





LONDON BARBER WORKING BY LIGHT OF A GASOLINE LAMP 





BRITAIN 


On a Three-Day Work Week 


As Britons bundled up in sweaters in- 
side their chill homes and offices and 
scurried at night through streets that had 
been curiously darkened, the country 
last week shifted to a three-day work 
week in yet another effort to conserve 
coal supplies and electrical power. The 
austerity measure, decreed by Prime 
Minister Edward Heath last month af- 
ter Britain’s coal miners refused to work 
overtime pending a new wage settle- 
ment, means pay cuts of up to 40% for 
15 million British workers, massive un- 
employment, and sharp curtailments in 
industrial production 

Except for such essentials as trans- 
portation, food supplies and medical ser- 
vices, half the country’s businesses and 
industries will work Mondays through 
Wednesdays, and the other half Thurs- 
days through Saturdays. Shops and of- 
fices that can operate without using 
more than their alloted share of elec- 
tricity are permitted to remain open. All 
over London last week, gaslamps and 
candles lighted counters as shoppers 
thronged to take advantage of new 
year’s sales. One furrier’s shop on King’s 
Road put up a hand-lettered sign read- 
ing WE ARE OPEN SIX DAYS A WEEK—BY 
CANDLE POWER, BATTERY POWER AND 
WILL POWER 

The impact of the first short week 
was somewhat alleviated by the fact that 
for the first time, New Year's Day this 
year was a public holiday in Britain 
Nonetheless, 730,000 workers were laid 
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off last week and queued up at unem- 
ployment offices to register for govern- 
ment benefits. The number is expected 
to swell to 3,000,000 if the crisis lasts 
until the end of January. According to 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Labor's 
shadow cabinet Minister of Trade and 
Industry, the social security costs in such 
an event alone would run to $92 mil- 
lion a week 

Criticism of Heath. The costs in 
lost production and exports, said Benn, 
will be ten times that—or close to $1 bil- 
lion a week. That is a loss that Britain 
cannot afford, since its balance of pay- 
ments deficit for 1973 is already a stag- 
gering $5.2 billion. Said Sir Michael 
Clapham, president of the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry: “A three-day 
week is pretty near disastrous for a trad- 
ing nation. The average industry can't 
break even operating at 65%. So pretty 
well every firm will be taking a loss.” As 
the consequences of the shortened week 
began to be felt by workers and business- 
men alike, criticism of Heath’s tough 
policy mounted. Accusing Heath of 
“gravely misleading the nation,” Benn 
charged that the Prime Minister was 
“using the dispute with the miners as an 
excuse for sharp and massive deflation.” 

Heath staunchly maintains that the 
nation has only enough coal supplies to 
sustain the three-day work week. He 
says that the whole problem would be 
solved if the coal miners would accept 
the government's $101 million wage-in- 


crease package—the maximum allowed 
under its Phase III wage and price con- 
trols. That would represent a 16.5% 
wage rise for the miners, who average 
between $66 and $92 a week; they are 
asking for a 33% rise. Heath says that 
such a pay increase would be inflation- 
ary and would tempt workers in other 
industries to demand similar boosts. The 
miners responded by pointing out that 
the fact they must work overtime to keep 
the nation afloat indicates the inability 
of the National Coal Board to maintain 
an adequate working force because of 
present low wages. Asked if a settlement 
by the government was not preferable 
to massive industrial dislocations, Em- 
ployment Secretary William Whitelaw 
declared last week: “If one talks about 
standing on Phase III, it rather looks as 
if one is standing on the bridge of a ship 
at all costs for no particular reason 
What is the reason? It is to prevent our- 
selves as a country from going to rip- 
roaring inflation.” 

Meanwhile, a passel of other unions 
have settled within the pay code’s lim- 
its, including 18,000 electrical-power en- 
gineers who had refused to work over- 
time and weekends. Still, there was fear 
that British unions, which have a rep- 
utation for striking at the drop of a hat, 
might stage a general strike. Said George 
Evans of the huge Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union: “Feelings are at a 
boiling point. You cannot slash a man’s 
wages by 40% and expect to get away 
with it.” 

But Actor Robert Morley, British 
Airways’ exuberant television salesman 
of England's illimitable charms (“We'll 
take good care of you”), wryly advised 
his countrymen to enjoy the shortened 
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work week while it lasts. “For years now, 
the planners have been assuring us that 
before long a man would not be required 
to work more than two or three days a 
week,” Morley wrote in a letter to the 
London Times. “Now that this blissful 
state of affairs has arrived, no one seems 
to relish the fact. Everyone sits around 
working out on used envelopes how 
much less cash is coming in. But against 
the ten pounds or so loss experienced 
by the average worker must be set free- 
dom, happiness, getting to know the 
neighbors, even one’s own kids, discov- 
ering art and life.” 
. . . 

As if Britain's industrial crisis were 
not trouble enough, the country last 
week once more became a battleground 
for Arab-Israeli tension. In the wake of 
a report by the Beirut weekly al Liwa 
that Palestinian guerrillas and the Pro- 
visional wing of the Lrish Republican 
Army had agreed to carry out joint acts 
of terrorism in Britain, a prominent Brit- 
ish Zionist was shot in a bold attack. J 
Edward Sieff, 68, president of the Marks 
& Spencer department-store chain, was 
wounded in the face by a masked gun- 
man who forced his way into Sieffs Lon- 
don home 

The Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine claimed responsibility 
for the shooting, but at week’s end po- 
lice had found no trace of the gunman 
Police said that the arrest of four per- 
sons suspected of arms smuggling, in- 
cluding an American girl, Allison 
Thompson, 18, of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
was unrelated to the Sieff case. Spec- 
ulation by police was that the group was 
connected to a plot to kill or kidnap the 
Moroccan ambassador in London. Po- 
lice said that they recovered five auto- 
matic pistols and 150 rounds of ammu- 
nition from Miss Thompson after she 
landed at London's Heathrow Airport 
ona flight from Los Angeles 


SUSPECTED ARMS SMUGGLER THOMPSON 
Crisis on top of crisis. 
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EGYPT'S GENERAL TAHA EL MAGDOUB 


MIDDLE EAST 





ISRAEL'S GENERAL MORDECHAI GUR 


Grappling with the Tactics of Peace 


“Getting down to the nitty gritty” was 
the way an Egyptian spokesman infor- 
mally described it. Indeed, that was the 
level of talks last week as uniformed 
Egyptian and Israeli officers faced one 
another at the Palais des Nations in Ge- 
neva. Only a week earlier Foreign Min- 
isters of both countries, along with their 
colleagues from Jordan, the Soviet 
Union and the U:S., had opened the first 
formal Middle East peace talks since 
1949. But after the top diplomats went 
home, it was the turn of the generals to 
grapple with the technicalities and tac- 
tics of disengagement. How successfully 
Major General Mordechai Gur of Isra- 
el and Brigadier General Taha El Mag- 
doub of Egypt dealt with those details 
would set the pace of negotiations 

Before the two generals and their 
aides could get down to specifics, how- 
ever, they had to wait for the returns 
from the national election in Israel. The 
talks themselves were threatened by the 
powerful conservative Likud coalition, 
led by longtime Opposition Leader Me- 
nachem Begin (TIME, Jan. 7). Had 
Likud won the most seats in Israel's 
Knesset (Parliament), the country might 
have changed its position from one fa- 
voring talks with the Arabs to a hard- 
line, no-negotiation policy. But after a 
record 83% of 2,040,000 eligible voters 
marked their ballots, the results showed 
that Premier Golda Meir’s Labor Party 
had won again 

Still, the victory was by no means 
clear cut. Flying into Washington last 
week for discussions with Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger, Israeli De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan brought 
along short-term good news and long- 
term bad news. The good news for Mrs. 
Meir’s Labor Party was that the gov- 
ernment, although it had lost six of its 


57 seats in the 120-seat Knesset, would 
be able to form another coalition of per- 
haps as many as 69 members. It thus 
could continue the disengagement talks 
The bad news was that its most essen- 
tial coalition partner would probably be 
the National Religious Party, which in 
spite of a 10% drop in popular votes had 
kept its critical eleven Knesset seats. In 
return for siding with Labor, the N.R.P 
was likely to make one firm foreign pol- 
icy demand: that Israel not surrender 
those parts of its “ancestral home” 
around Jerusalem, Bethlehem and He- 
bron that were captured in the 1967 war 

Winners in last week’s voting, which 
allotted seats on the basis of party slate 
showings rather than to individual can- 
didates, included Armored Force Gen- 
eral Shlomo Lahat and outspoken 
Housewife Shulamit Aloni. Lahat cam- 
paigned for mayor of Tel Aviv as though 
he were waging a military campaign. 
“Give me a broom and I will sweep this 
city clean” was his slogan. In a country 
where sizable numbers of nonpracticing 
Jews apparently resent the religious laws 
that apply to everybody, Aloni appeared 
to have gained at least two seats in the 
Knesset for her small civil rights party, 
whose platform called for civil marriage 
and divorce in Israel. Jerusalem's wide- 
ly known Mayor Teddy Kollek was also 
re-elected, but a boycott by eligible Arab 
voters cut into his total. 

Worst Loss. Nationally, the biggest 
force in the election was Likud, which 
increased its Knesset seats from 31 to 
38. But Likud equivocated on the issue 
of continuing negotiations in Geneva, 
and this saved Labor. Even so, Labor's 
loss was its worst since the country was 
created. Yet the government quickly 
moved to continue talks in Geneva as 
though it had won a sizable victory. Said 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban: “This gov- 
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ernment’s mandate to negotiate a dis- 
engagement has not been removed by 
the election. There is a peace mystique 
here much stronger than the election fig- 
ures on the surface indicate.” 

Gur in Geneva and Dayan in Wash- 
ington sketched the same Israeli pro- 
posal for disengagement. Under it, Is- 
raeli forces now spread across Sinai and 
onto the west bank of the Suez Canal 
would withdraw in stages to positions 
around the defensible Mitla and Giddi 
passes. In return, the Israelis expected 
Egypt to withdraw its Second and Third 
armies from Sinai along with armor, ar- 
tillery and missiles and replace them 
with only “symbolic police forces.” Be- 
tween the two would be interposed Unit- 
ed Nations forces similar to those now 
attempting to maintain the cease-fire 
around Suez City on the west bank. Such 
an arrangement would leave the Egyp- 
tians proudly in Sinai and at the same 
time provide the Israelis with the se- 
curity necessary to defend their cities. 
More than that, the agreement would 
allow Egypt to dredge and reopen the 
Suez Canal as a working commercial 
waterway—the best security of all. 

Disengagement is the sixth and ul- 
timate point of Henry Kissinger’s cease- 
fire agreement worked out in early No- 
vember. The Egyptian position is that 
in accepting the earlier five points, in- 
cluding U.N. truce observers and an ex- 
change of prisoners of war, Cairo gave 
more than it got. Thus the Egyptians 
maintain in public that the sixth point, 
disengagement, should be carried out 
unilaterally by the Israelis. Privately, 
both sides broadly hint that they expect 
a settlement on the issue this month. 

Better Results. The reason for 
quickly arriving at an agreement is not 
difficult to fathom: President Anwar Sa- 
dat must soon be able to show not only 
his own people but also more intractable 
Arab leaders that his strategy of trusting 
Kissinger and going the negotiating 
route can produce better results than a 
resumption of fighting. For its part, Isra- 
el would prefer an agreement to end the 
rash of truce violations that have 
claimed 14 dead and 60 wounded since 
the cease-fire. In one incident last week, 
three Israeli soldiers were killed when 
Syrian mortar shells hit their trench. On 
the Suez front on election day, there 
were 72 incidents involving mortar fire, 
small arms and antitank missiles. Israe- 
li leaders warn that without agreement 
on disengagement, the Geneva talks 
could collapse; some are putting the mat- 
ter even more strongly. General Ariel 
Sharon, the Suez-front commander who 
won a Knesset seat on the Likud list and 
will leave the army to take it, says blunt- 
ly: “We will not accept a war of attri- 
tion.” In a talk last week with TIME 
Chief of Correspondents Murray J. Gart 
and Jerusalem Bureau Chief William 
Marmon, Sharon threatened: “If the 
Egyptians don’t stop violating the cease- 
fire, the war will start again. And in that 
case we will force them back to the west 
side of the canal very quickly.” 
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ARIAS UNDER PORTRAIT OF El CAUDILLO 


SPAIN 


Franco’s Gray Men 


In Spain the generations are sepa- 
rated not by a gap but a chasm. There 
seems to be no bridge at all between 
those Spaniards born after the Civil 
War, who hope to slowly modernize the 
country, and those born before it, who 
adhere to the rigid ideals of 81-year-old 
Dictator Francisco Franco. In the wake 
of the assassination of President Luis 
Carrero Blanco by Basque extremists 
last month, the chasm seems likely to 
grow wider still. 

Carrero’s successor, Carlos Arias 
Navarro, last week drastically reshuffled 
the Cabinet, throwing out the techno- 
crats in favor of men, mostly in their 
50s and 60s, who are known mainly for 
their fanatical loyalty to el Caudillo. 
“They are a group of gray men whose 
thinking stopped with the Civil War in 
1936,” laments an opposition spokes- 
man. “They are a very dull lot.” 

The chief casualty was Opus Dei, the 
politically oriented Catholic movement 
whose members can take much of the 
credit for modernizing Spain's economy. 
Carrero Blanco had fired all but one 
Opus Dei minister. Arias Navarro com- 
pleted the process last week, replacing 
the one remaining representative of 
Opus Dei, Foreign Minister Laureano 
Lopez Rodo, with Spain’s Ambassador 
to France, Pedro Cortina. 

Franco’s new regime effectively fin- 
ishes Opus Dei as a power in Spanish 
politics, at least for the immediate fu- 
ture. It dashes the hopes of Opus Dei 
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and Spain's newly emerging industrial- 
ists that their country will join the Com- 
mon Market. The Market has demand- 
ed that Madrid meet certain “democrat- 
ic conditions” before it can become a 
member—conditions that Franco and 
Arias firmly repudiated 

Franco’s choice of Arias Navarro, 
who headed the national security police 
for eight years over more moderate can- 
didates, seemed to signal his belief that 
the solution to Spain’s problems is more 
repression. In his annual year-end TV 
address to the people, e/ Caudillo went 
out of his way to scotch rumors that he 
himself might retire. “Spain has always 
counted on my dedication, which will 
not be failing,” said Franco, who be- 
trayed his age in slurred, indistinct 
words. “My entire life has been, is and 
will be in the service of the Spanish.” 


CHINA 


Shifting the Generals 


When Chairman Mao Tse-tung’s 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revolution 
finally shuddered toward an end five 
years ago, the machinery of government 
was paralyzed, the structure of the Com- 
munist Party shattered, and China tee- 
tered on the brink of anarchy. It was 
the leaders of the nation’s armed forces 
who then filled the political vacuum 
Last week eight of China’s eleven pow- 
erful regional military commands re- 
ceived new commanders in a surprise 
shake-up that severely diminished the 
pervasive political influence of the 2.7 
million People’s Liberation Army. 

Although the moves were routinely 
reported, China watchers saw them as 
the biggest political event on the main- 
land since the death two years ago of 
Lin Piao, the Defense Minister who was 
killed trying to defect to the Soviet 
Union. All but one of the transferred 
commanders had held, in addition to 
their military positions, the top politi- 
cal jobs in their areas. Significantly, the 
three commanders left in their posts 
wield no such political power. 

Crucial Command. The most note- 
worthy transfer was of Li Te-sheng, 61, 
the army’s top political commissar and 
a member of the nine-man Politburo 
standing committee and of the party's 
military affairs commission. He was sent 
from Peking to the crucial northern 
command in Shenyang, which covers 
the vital industrial regions of Manchuria 
and the vulnerable northeast frontier 
with the Soviet Union. Li is considered 
one of the army’s rising generals, and his 
posting to the sensitive Soviet border tes- 
tified to continuing Chinese concern 
over the Russian troop buildup in the 
area. But there was speculation that his 
transfer north was also designed to loos- 
en his grip on Peking and at the same 
time dismantle the network of personal 
loyalties built up by Chen Hsi-lien, 60, 
the military commander of the northern 
region for more than 14 years. Chen was 
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sent to Peking as commander of the cap- 
ital military region. Another powerful 
Politburo member, Hsu Shih-yu, 67, was 
uprooted from the comfortable Yangtze 
barony of the Nanking military region 
he had held for the past 16 years and sent 
to Canton, even though he reportedly 
cannot speak Cantonese. 

On the surface, the generals simply 
exchanged jobs in a face-saving way. But 
China watchers speculated that the mil- 
itary reshuffle was part of a broader 
campaign—an attempt by Chairman 
Mao and Premier Chou En-lai to in- 
crease the authority of the party’s Cen- 
tral Committee at the expense of mil- 
itary men, who still suffer from the 
ancient Chinese tendency to set up war- 
lord fiefdoms in the provinces. 


SOVIET UNION 


Lashing Back at Gulag 


After a stolid five-day silence, the 
Soviet government last week lashed out 
at Alexander Solzhenitsyn's sensational 
new book, The Gulag Archipelago 
(TIME, Jan. 7). It called the work “an 
anti-Soviet lampoon sent abroad by Mr. 
Solzhenitsyn in the guise of a New Year 
gift.” Far from being a lampoon, the 
book is a meticulously documented ac- 
count of the agony of millions of inno- 
cent people who, like Solzhenitsyn him- 
self, were imprisoned in the vast 
“archipelago” of slave-labor camps. 

In its diatribe against him, the of- 
ficial Soviet news agency Tass made no 
attempt to counter Solzhenitsyn's har- 
rowing documentation. Instead, the 
agency wrongly quoted the author as 
writing that the Czarist regime was “lib- 
eral and loving,” and Nazi rule “gra- 
cious and merciful,” in contrast with the 
Soviet treatment of its people. Then, a 
nationwide TV program accused him 
of “malicious slander.” The attacks 
seemed to presage yet another massive 
Soviet press campaign against the per- 





FOREIGN MINISTER GROMYKO 
Returning the hospitality. 
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secuted Nobel-prizewinning writer. Still, 
Tass did stop short of calling for Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s arrest. 

The reason for Tass's hesitancy, 
Western experts surmise, is that the 
Kremlin leaders are now agonizing over 
how to deal with the Soviet system's 
most eloquent critic. Their dilemma is 
acute. If they arrest Solzhenitsyn, they 
can expect an unprecedented storm of 
protest from abroad. This, they know, 
would endanger Soviet hopes for West- 
ern economic aid. On the other hand, 
the Politburo can scarcely ignore Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s defiance, as scores of US., 
European and Asian newspapers begin 
serializing extracts from the book. 

Soon millions of Soviet citizens will 
also be informed. Next week Radio Lib- 
erty will start broadcasting to the 
U.SS.R. the entire text of Gulag in Rus- 
sian, and, later, extracts will be beamed 
in 17 other Soviet languages. Moreover, 
the 606-page paperback Russian-lan- 
guage edition, printed in Paris on on- 
ionskin paper, and only 4 in. thick, 
could pass unnoticed through Soviet 
customs in the vest pockets of Western 
travelers. 

Underlying the Kremlin's dilemma 
is Gulag’s unanswerable challenge to the 
authority, indeed the legitimacy of the 
post-Stalin regime. This challenge is im- 
plicit in Solzhenitsyn's call for the pun- 
ishment of the more than 250,000 peo- 
ple that he estimates are guilty of the 
crimes he details in his book. Respon- 
sibility reaches far beyond former con- 
centration-camp guards. By implication, 
myriad Soviet bureaucrats in the entire 
present-day chain of command are cul- 
pable. Recalling the punishment inflict- 
ed on prisoners like himself, Solzheni- 
tsyn writes of those accountable: “We 
must be generous and not shoot them 
... hot grip their skulls in steel bands, 
not shut them up where they will lie on 
each other like baggage. No, none of 
that should be done. But the guilty must 
be tried and made to admit: ‘Yes, I was 
an executioner and a criminal.’ ” 

As the Politburo ponders such pas- 
sages in Gulag, at least one of its mem- 
bers has cause to demand reprisals 
against the author. This is Foreign Min- 








ister Andrei Gromyko, the only present 
Kremlin leader named by Solzhenitsyn 
as being personally responsible for a Sta- 
lin-era crime. Solzhenitsyn charges that 
Gromyko was implicated in the tragic 
case of a Swedish army officer, whom 
the author encountered in a concentra- 
tion camp on the Volga in 1950. The 
Swede told his fellow prisoner that he 
had first met Gromyko socially, when 
the then Soviet delegate to the U.N. was 
entertained by the Swede’s wealthy fa- 
ther in Stockholm. Later, in 1948, the 
young man was abducted and taken to 
Moscow, where Gromyko, “in return for 
his father’s hospitality,” tried to per- 
suade him to defect. When the Swede 
persistently refused to cooperate, he was 
sentenced to 20 years of hard labor. Sol- 
zhenitsyn has no idea whether Gromy- 
ko’s victim survived the ordeal 

Besides these grave indictments, the 
Kremlin must also contend with the 
book’s sequel. For Gu/ag consists of only 
the first two sections of a seven-part 
work dealing with Soviet terror. If Sol- 
zhenitsyn should be arrested or mur- 
dered, he declared last year, his West- 
ern representatives would dispatch these 
hitherto unpublished writings “through- 
out the length and breadth of Russia.” 


ARGENTINA 


Trial by Terror 


Most members of Argentina's be- 
sieged business community have known 
one or more of the 170 people—many 
of them foreign executives—who were 
kidnaped last year. All gratefully noted 
that only one foreigner had been killed; 
the rest were released after ransom had 
been paid. Now the situation has 
changed. The dwindling community of 
foreign businessmen in Argentina is 
frightened by a change in terrorist tac- 
tics that could not only lead to a num- 
ber of deaths but also further damage 
Argentina’s wobbly economy. 

Their fear was caused by an an- 
nouncement by the Marxist-Leninist 
People’s Revolution Army, or E.R.P., 
which kidnaped an Esso Argentina ex- 
ecutive, Victor Samuelson, 36, a month 
ago. The terrorists have said that he will 
be “tried” to determine the “crimes” of 
multinational corporations. The impli- 
cation was that if found guilty, Samuel- 
son would be executed. The guerrillas 
added that Exxon, Esso’s U.S. parent 
company, owed $10 million in “back 
taxes,” payable to E.R.P. Last week Esso 
was still negotiating with the guerrillas 
on payment of the ransom, believed to be 
the largest ever demanded in Argentina 
As the bargaining proceeded, two local 
businessmen were kidnaped. José Lud- 
vik, 61, retired director of a paper plant 
in the Buenos Aires area, was seized near 
the plant. Douglas Roberts, 46, the No 
2 man of PepsiCo’s Argentine subsid- 
iary, was abducted near his suburban 
home 

Considering how easily Samuelson. 
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SAMUELSON IN CAPTIVITY 
A frightening change in tactics. 


the general manager of Esso’s Campana 
refinery, was kidnaped, foreign exec- 
utives had reason to worry. Eight E.R.P. 
terrorists burst into the club run by 
Esso for employees of its Campana 
plant, 50 miles northwest of Buenos 
Aires, They headed straight for the ta- 
ble where Samuelson sat lunching with 
friends. Six other kidnapers, who had 
earlier infiltrated the club, quickly rose 
from their tables to help shove the 
American into a getaway car. Several 
days later a photograph was sent to Bue- 
nos Aires newspapers by the E.R.P. 
showing a nervous Samuelson posed in 
front of a poster of Che Guevara, the 
Argentine-born guerrilla killed in Bo- 
livia in 1967. 

The kidnaping climaxed months of 
terrorist activity in which the emotions 
of Argentina’s businessmen have been 
violently whipsawed. On Nov. 22, left- 
ist guerrillas ambushed and brutally shot 
to death John Swint, the American gen- 
eral manager of a Ford Motor Co. sub- 
sidiary. Eight days later, Ford got a call 
indicating that unless $4,000,000 was 
paid to the guerrillas, more lives would 
be “jeopardized.” As a result, 22 exec- 
utives of the company and their fam- 
ilies left Argentina immediately. Ford, 
the country’s largest carmaker, seriously 
considered closing its plants, which em- 
ploy about 10,000 people 

Razor-Thin Profits. The terrorists’ 
increasingly flagrant acts have finally 
spurred aging President Juan Peron, 78, 
to action. And well they should. One 
high American executive estimated that 
the kidnapings have already caused 60% 
of the foreign businessmén in Argentina 
to leave the country in the past year. If 
the abductions continue, they could 
jeopardize an economy already deeply 
troubled by razor-thin profits and lack 
of capital investment by private indus- 
try. Prodded by such concerns, Peron re- 
versed his benign neglect of Argentina's 
frightened foreigners and made a point 
of receiving the Ford vice president for 
Asia, the Pacific and Latin America, 
Edgar Molina; it was the first time that 
Peron had met with a U.S. businessman 
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since returning from exile last June. He 
told Molina that any company wanting 
guards would receive them. Shortly 
thereafter, 80 armed border patrolmen 
turned up at Ford’s plants. 

Doubts remained whether Perén 
could bring the terrorists under control 
During the turbulent years of his exile, 
guerrilla groups on both the left and 
right were formed as underground cells 
to advance their militant causes. Most 
of these cells fought for Perdn’s return, 
but now that the old man is back in the 
saddle, they have refused to disband. In- 
stead, they have taken to kidnaping 
businessmen as a means of financing 
their operations. And Peronists have in- 
creasingly turned on each other. A left- 
wing Peronist lawyer and his wife were 
recently murdered in Buenos Aires, pre- 
sumably by rightists, and a member of 
the leftist Peronist Youth Movement 
charged that he had been abducted, 
beaten and burned with cigarettes. The 
suspects: right-wing Peronists. 

Amidst this internecine turmoil, 
Peron remains aloof and caught in a di- 
lemma: he cannot restore law and order 
in Argentina while his own movement 
is riven with internal strife. If he tries, 
he puts himself in the position of fight- 
ing his own supporters 


HONG KONG 


Exorcising a Dragon 


When bulldozers began clearing 
ground for a parking lot last Novem- 
ber, Hong Kong government engineers 
expected no obstacles greater than some 
boulders and a few scruffy trees. They 
reckoned that the parking site, on a hill 
atop the tiny border village of Lok Ma 
Chau, would enable bus- sas wncws 
loads of tourists to view 
China conveniently from 
the hill’s observation post 
What the surveyors had 
failed to detect was the bale- 
ful presence of an invisible 
cliff dweller—a dragon 
widely believed by local vil- 
lagers to have lived there at 
least since the Sung Dynas- 
ty (A.D. 960-1279). 

According to the village 
patriarch, Man Hing-lap. 
the bulldozers have aroused 
the dragon from his slum- 
bers and he is now breath- 
ing vengeance on the local 
population. The first victim 
was Man’s grandson, who 
came down with a myste- 
rious fever. A few days later, 
seven other of his grand- 
children were similarly 
stricken. Aghast, Man 
called for his local diviner, 
who quickly appraised the 
Situation: the dragon’s nose 
had been cut off by a bull- 
dozer; in revenge, the drag- 
on had put a curse on the 






whole Man clan, which since the 1200s 
has made up all of the 3,700 population 
of Lok Ma Chau and the neighboring 
village of San Tin. To avert catastrophe, 
the expert declared, construction of the 
parking lot must cease immediately. 

Villagers prevailed upon construc- 
tion workers to stop work until the drag- 
on had been propitiated. Taoist priests 
were brought in to exorcise the demon 
A member of the Man family predicted 
a “bloodbath” if government officials did 
not meet the village’s demands. These 
included payment of thousands of dol- 
lars in expenses for exorcism and for 
hospitalization of stricken members of 
the Man family. For good measure, vil- 
lagers mixed in a shakedown with their 
superstitions and demanded that the 
government construct a new drainage 
system and sidewalks for the village 

Geomancers’ Help. Such shenan- 
igans have long bedeviled the develop- 
ment of Hong Kong. Scarcely any new 
buildings are erected there without the 
help of geomancers and other specialists 
in Chinese superstitions. Recently one 
such expert solved a morale problem 
among despondent police officers at a 
Hong Kong police station. He installed 
two antique cannons at the station en- 
trance, aimed across the street at a 
“monster” that the policemen were con- 
vinced was disguised as a commercial 
exhibit. When one of the exhibit halls 
was damaged during a typhoon, the po- 
lice said that the creature's “horns” had 
been shot off. Morale boomed 

Now, if construction at Lok Ma 
Chau is ever to be completed, the can- 
nons may come in handy to slay the 
dragon of the parking lot. If that does 
not work, maybe a plain old payoff in 
the form of new village sidewalks will 
pacify the dragon 





TAOIST PRIEST PERFORMS RITE OF EXORCISM 
Banishing a baleful dragon. 
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Scrooge of the Airwaves Jack Ben- 
ny, 39 going on 80, has finally met his 
match in parsimony—the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Benny, who for more than 
60 years has capitalized on his radio/TV 
reputation as the ultimate tightwad to 
amass a fortune in seven figures, is now 
being sued for back taxes by Uncle Sam 
It seems that in 1967-68, Benny gave 
his private collection of pictures, radio 
and TV scripts, radio-show recordings, 
tapes and some other miscellaneous 
memorabilia to U.C.L.A. He then deduct- 
ed from his federal taxes, as a gift, the 
collection’s appraised worth: $154,000. 
Presenting Benny with a $109,081 tax 
bill, the IRS rejected the deduction on 
the ground that the value of the donat- 


ed material may have diminished if 


Benny had sold any of the production 
(dramatic, radio, TV or movie) rights 
in it. But Benny says: “I owned every- 
thing.” Asked whether his predicament 
could be compared to, say, that of Pres- 
ident Nixon, whose tax deduction for 
the gift of his vice-presidential papers 
to the National Archives is now being 
reviewed by the IRS, Benny was lacon- 
ic: “The difference is that for those two 
years I paid $500,000 in federal taxes, 
not to mention $100,000 in state taxes, 
while Nixon only paid $800 or $900.” 
Furthermore, said Jack, referring to his 
taped memorabilia, “My tapes have not 
been erased.” 
7 

“I'm sorry, sir, your credit card has 
expired,” said the Butler Aviation of- 
ficial at Palm Beach International Air- 
port. The short, gray-haired man in the 
blue sports outfit had just stepped off a 
silver-gray and blue Olympic 
Airways Learjet, which had 
stopped for refueling on a flight 
from Acapulco, Mexico, to 
New York. But it seems that 
Greek Oil Tanker Tycoon Ar- 
istotle Onassis, 67, had failed 
at a simple piece of domestic 
scheduling: his Shell Oil credit 
card was out of date, and Ari 
had no charge account with 
Butler. So while he coped with 
the necessary paper work to 
have his card renewed, Wife 
Jacqueline ordered up bacon, 
lettuce and tomato sandwiches 
for the couple at the airport 
coffee shop. An hour later, 
the Onassises were once again 
airborne. 

o 

On his latest tour of duty 
for his Commander in Chief, 
Geological Engineer and Naval Reserve 
Commander Edward C. Nixon has run 
into heavy weather—in his home har- 
bor of Seattle. The President’s youngest 
brother was paid $1,500 a month for 14 
months as a consultant to the California- 
based Richard Nixon Foundation, 
which is raising money for a proposed 
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presidential library. His job: to find a 
suitable site for the library. Foundation 
President Leonard Firestone rates Ed’s 
productivity high: he reviewed six sites 
and came up with three possible Orange 
County locations. But Ed’s wife Gay is 
not so enthusiastic. “While he’s off be- 
ing paid to do nothing,” she told report- 
ers, “I’m here alone. I’m trying to teach 
school, and I've got two kids. Let me 
tell you, it’s tough.” 
. 

“Yes! Say yes,” commanded Liza 
Minnelli. Shiny brown eyes open wide 
and black derby askew, Liza was back 
on Broadway for the first time in seven 
years. In 1965 she was a Tony winner 
for her role in Flora the Red Menace 
This week she returns as the full-fledged 
star of her own revue (once again under 
the aegis of Flora’s lyricist Fred Ebb), 
based on a 50-minute show that Liza 
took round the U.S. last fall on a three- 
month tour. Within 36 hours of the box 
office opening at the Winter Garden 
Theater, all seats for the three-week run 
were sold out. But Liza was already look- 
ing beyond her song-and-dance rou- 
tines. Come spring, she will play a non- 
singing-and-nondancing role in the 
movie Carmela, to be made in Italy by 
her father, veteran Hollywood Director 
Vincente Minnelli. 

a 

Second-honeymooning at Venice’s 
fashionable Hotel Danieli, Richard and 
Elizabeth Burton were seldom out of 
each other's sight. While Richard was 
acting in Italian Director Vittorio De 
Sica’s new film The Journey, the con- 
valescent Elizabeth, attended by a 





LIZ & NURSE WATCH RICHARD WORKING 


nurse-secretary-companion who accom- 
panied her from Los Angeles, watched 
over her husband. From a balcony above 
the San Marco Canal, she could see 
Richard playing a love scene with Co- 
Star Sophia Loren ina prop gondola. Per- 
haps she also saw her husband grow- 
ing cold—physically, that is. Whatever 


BURTON KEEPS WARM IN TAYLOR'S SABLES 





the reason, Richard next appeared 
wearing his wife’s sable coat. After pos- 
ing amiably for a pretended fashion 
news shot, he re-embarked on the gon- 
dola and snuggled down again with 
Loren 
7 

It seemed a moment for a legend 
—and an era—to live again, and some 
5,000,000 people wanted to be in on it 
Folk Singer and Composer Bob Dylan, 
32, was making his first concert tour 
in eight years, with a six-week, 21-city 
series of concerts. Last week the 20,000 
fans who thronged Dylan’s opening ap- 
pearance in the Chicago Stadium were 
mostly over 30—veterans of the pro- 
test movements of the 1960s for which 
Dylan’s early songs had been the an- 
thems. They were restrained but al- 
most reverent; twice they lit matches 
in the traditional tribute to a musical 
guru, and several times they sang or 
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LIZA BEFORE BROADWAY OPENING 











LADY JANE GOES BACK TO WORK 
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hummed along with him 
Dylan, bearded and _ blue- 
jeaned, wearing his trade- 
mark harmonica on a brace 
around his neck, was 
backed by his longtime col- 
leagues—now stars in their 
own right—the Band. He 
spoke to the audience only 
once, before intermission 
(“Be back in about 15 min- 
utes”); otherwise he said 
what he had to say in his 
songs. Many were recapit- 
ulations of his beginnings 
as a mordant chronicler of 
war, injustice, poverty and 
alienation. Others reprised 
the more introspective bal- 
lads that followed his with- 
drawal from the scene after 
a near-fatal motorcycle ac- 
cident in 1966. If his fol- 
lowers expected a new po- 
litical consciousness for the 
‘70s, the three new songs 
that Dylan unveiled provid- 
ed none. As he sang in 
Wedding Song: “It’s never 





been my duty to remake 
the world at large/ Nor is 
it my intention to sound the 
battle charge.” 
= 
“She has a tremendous 
sense of humor without be- 
ing flippant,” is one descrip- 
tion. Another is: “A typical 
Wellington, snappy at times 
but sociable.” Oh, well, the 
British prefer their royals 
a little naughty, and Lady 
Jane Wellesley, 22. only 
daughter of the eighth Duke 


of Wellington, was seen 
risking lese-majesté by 
shying melons at Prince 


Charles’ head on his recent 
visit to her parents’ Spanish 


estate. Now Charles, a 


childhood friend of Jane's, apparently 
thinks of her as more than just a girl- 
next-door romance, and so do many of 
his subjects. When dark, petite Jane 
was invited to spend the New Year's 
holiday with the royal family at San- 
dringham, more than 10,000 Britons 
drove, biked or hiked past the castle to 
catch Jane and Charles together. De- 
spite the recurring engagement rumors 
Charles departed unbetrothed for a four- 
month stint with the Royal Navy in 
the Far East, leaving Jane behind at 
her job with a London art gallery. But 
a Sandringham estate worker made his 
own unofficial announcement They 
seemed,” he said, “to hands 
and kiss an awful lot 

. 


squeeze 


A favorite male chauvinist taunt is 
that men make not only the best chefs 
(Caréme, Escoffier) but the most de- 
manding gourmets too. To kill the lat- 
ter canard, New York magazine's food 
maven Gael Greene helped organize a 
ladies’ feast at Manhattan's posh Four 
Seasons restaurant. One of France’s pre- 
mier chefs (hélas, un homme), Paul Bo- 
cuse, whose Lyons restaurant bears his 
name as well as the Guide Michelin's 
esteemed three stars, flew over the day 
before the banquet burdened with such 
Gallic specialties as paté de foie gras 
truffles, Mediterranean bass and goat 
cheese. Among the guests: Playwright 
Lillian Hellman, Couturiere Pauline 
Trigére, Journalist Sally Quinn, Author 
Marya Mannes, New York Times Op- 
Ed Page Editor Charlotte Curtis, Sculp- 
tor Louise Nevelson, Former New York 
City Consumer Affairs Commissioner 
Bess Myerson, and Boston-based Gas- 
tronome Julia Child. Sipping her Veuve 
Clicquot °66 at the end of the ten course, 
eight wine dinner, Julia gave her ver- 
dict: “The whole thing was a great deal 
of fun.” Chef Bocuse smilingly surveyed 
his table of ladies and gallantly toast- 
ed them: “I adore women!” he cried 
adding diplomatically, “They are great 
cooks.” 

oO 

Hollywood Dress Designer Mr 
Blackwell, who has made a name for 
himself more by criticizing than cre 
ating clothes, has announced his an 
nual selection of the worst-dressed 
women of the year. The No. | spot for 
1973 was captured by the self-avowed 
last of the truly tacky women, Pop Star 
Bette Midler, because “she looks like 
she took potluck in a Laundromat 
Runners-up were such alleged exem- 
plars of basse couture as Princess Anne, 
Raquel Welch, Tennis Champ Billie Jean 
King, Jacqueline Onassis (who has been 
given a lifetime spot on Blackwell's list) 
Elke Sommer, Sarah Miles, the Andrews 
Sisters and Liv Ullmann. Coming in at 
No. 10 was British Hermaphrodite Rock 
Singer David Bowie, only the second 
man in 14 years to make the list (the 
first: Milton Berle). Explained Blackwell 
“Bowie's a cross between Joan Craw- 
ford and Marlene Dietrich doing a glit- 
ter revival of New Faces.” 
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Ideas v. Goods 


When White House Speechwriter 
Patrick Buchanan and other Adminis- 
tration spokesmen occasionally hinted 
about Government intervention to 
break the “liberal monopoly” of the na- 
tional press, the gambit was obviously a 
partisan effort to pressure rather than 
persuade. It is different with Professor 
Ronald H. Coase of the University of 
Chicago, a British economist with no 
discernible political ax to grind. He sug- 
gests that federal regulation of the press 
would be appropriate on social and eco- 
nomic principle. In a scholarly paper 
given before a recent New York City 
seminar, Coase broadened the Nixoni- 
ans’ argument by challenging the special 
status of the American press and assault- 
ing the philosophical validity of its chief 
protector, the First Amendment. 

Neither in his paper nor in infor- 
mal remarks did Coase specify what 
kind of regulation he had in mind, Rath- 
er, he talked ofa “real law that would ac- 
tually regulate what people say.”” He be- 
lieves that the “market for ideas,” to 
which journalism belongs, is economi- 
cally motivated, like the market for 
goods, and therefore as fit for public reg- 
ulation as railroads or drug companies 
“1 do not believe that this distinction be- 
tween the market for goods and the mar- 
ket for ideas is valid,” he declared. 

In reaching that conclusion, Coase 
challenged two assumptions that, he 
says, have created the distinction in pub- 
lic policy: 1) that consumers are able to 
distinguish good ideas from bad on their 
own, though they need help in choosing 
among competing goods; and 2) that 
publishers and broadcasters deserve 
laissez-faire treatment while other en- 
trepreneurs do not. He sees journalists 
as salesmen of products. Hence there is 
no reason to believe that “producers who 





are found to be so unscrupulous in their 
behavior in other markets can be trust- 
ed to act in the public interest whether 
they publish or work for the New York 
Times, the Chicago Tribune or CBS.” 

Coase seems to find little virtue in 
any form of journalism (“It deals with 
sensation and scandal, things that can 
be made entertaining or amusing”). He 
depicts the press collectively as a self- 
serving purveyor of misinformation. 
While journalists presume a high moral 
standard for others, they are willing to 
publish material drawn from “stolen” 
documents. Newspaper editors demand 
total freedom of expression for them- 
selves, but were for years generally si- 
lent about Government restraints on 
their competitors in broadcasting. 

Coase, 63, is no admirer of Orwell- 
ian Big Brothers. A British subject who 
has taught in the U.S. since 1951, he fa- 
vors Barry Goldwater among politicians 
and has a low opinion of Government's 
ability to regulate anything properly. 
Ideally, he is against any public inter- 
vention in private enterprise. But that 
caveat is irrelevant to his thesis. 

Coase finds it paradoxical that, his- 
torically, liberal journalists and intellec- 
tuals have urged further Government 
control in other fields while they use the 
First Amendment to deny such inter- 
ference in the ideas markets. His ex- 
planation: the press trades profitably in 
the ideas market but cloaks its purpose 
in “a mantle of virtue.” 

Clear Record. It is here that the 
First Amendment protects bad journal- 
ism as well as good. The press is both fal- 
lible and sometimes loath to admit it. 
In its broad implications, however, the 
Coase theory ignores more than 200 
years of American experience and 
blinks at contemporary facts. 

For good or ill, the First Amend- 
ment already sanctions a number of con- 


































straints on journalism. Libel law is one 
such limitation. In the 1972 Caldwell de- 
cision, the Supreme Court restricted the 
ability of newsmen to protect confiden- 
tial news sources. Broadcasters come 
under special regulation, thanks to the 
FCC’s “fairness doctrine.” 

Nonetheless, America’s press does 
enjoy great freedom and influence. From 
colonial times on, its tendency to dis- 
comfit the mighty has been repeatedly 
challenged and repeatedly vindicated. 
Whether it was Tom Paine attacking 
despotism or the Washington Post fight- 
ing the Watergate battle, the record is 
clear. Despite its lapses and excesses, an 
unfettered press provides a unique check 
on powerful institutions that need con- 
stant scrutiny. That function could not 
be performed if the main object of scru- 
tiny, Government, had a regulatory col- 
lar on the watchdog. 

What of the charlatans lurking be- 
hind the First Amendment's skirts? 
Coase argues that “buying harmful ideas 
is just as bad as buying harmful drugs.” 
Perhaps, but it is relatively easy to get 
an objective consensus on, say, the tox- 
ic effects of thalidomide. To imagine 
that any kind of Government body, 
however constructed, could monitor po- 
litical reportage the way inspectors look 
for diseased chickens is fantasy. 

Even if the press were as infected 
with misleading information as Coase 
thinks, there are remedies. If an Admin- 
istration thinks itself falsely accused, the 
President can—and often does—com- 
mand prime time on all three networks 
to tell his side of the story. If direct com- 
petition among newspapers has de- 
clined, the public still has a choice of 
ideamongers: the surviving papers, a va- 
riety of magazines, an assortment of net- 
work and independent broadcasters 
Further, there is a small but healthy 
trend among newsmen toward self-ex- 
amination and criticism. None of these 
factors promise perfection. But the 
Coase theory, if ever put into practice, 
is a prescription for impotence 


Making Culture Pay 


The institutional tile—Smithsonian 
—suggests a museum guide heavy on di- 
agrams and dry prose. In fact, the mag- 
azine is as muscular and attractive as 
the bare-chested young blacksmith who 
posed for a recent cover picture. He sym- 
bolized one faction in a New England 
town embroiled in a fight over a pol- 
luted lake. This month’s cover photo is 
a stark snow scene; the story tells of win- 
ter life in Siberia. Inside, other striking 
color pictures illustrate a variety of live- 
ly stories that explore everything from 
contemporary culture (“Cross-country 
with Shakespeare”) to offbeat America- 
na (Tom Thumb’s wedding and the love 
life of George Washington). 

Thanks to its unpredictable mix 
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New Datsun B-210. 
Our economy champion. 


Of the 1974 Datsuns, this new B-210 Take your pick of a 2-Door Sedan, 
is the most economical. It gets great 4-Door Sedan or a Hatchback 
gas mileage. Upkeep is low. You even __ that gives you loads of carrying 
save money before you drive it Out the room in a very sporty body. 
door with no-cost extras like rich Before you pick an economy car 
carpeting, tinted glass, electric rear take a test drive in the savingest 
window defogger, fully reclining bucket Datsunofthem \ a 
seats and power assisted front disc all. The great 
brakes. They're all standard. new B-210. atsun 
Best of all, you get all those saving Drive a Datsun... , 
ways in a really handsome package. then decide. aves 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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Authentic. 


In 1482 the fair city of Perth lost out as capital of Scotland. 
But there’s nae doubt that it’s still the Scotch capital! 





fs. Romans called it “Victoria."’ The 


early Christians called it “St. Johnstoun.’’ The 
name Perth is Gaelic (meaning at the mouth of 
the River Tay). 

Into Perth come Scotland's finest 
whiskies... from highlands and moors, from 
pine woods and deep green glens. They come 
rich and aged and ready for the art of Perth's 


master blenders. From the Fair City of 


Perth where Nature, 
Men and Tradition come 
together for the making of 
true and authentic Scotch 
whisky 


DEWAR'S 
“White Label” 


“gp Dewar’s never varies. 


Authentic Scotch whisky can't be 
made everywhere. It takes pure brilliant waters 
(you can fish for salmon and trout within the 
city limits of Perth!). It takes cold air with just 
enough sweeping drenching rains... it takes 
warm suns by day and black freezing nights. 

All these gifts has Nature given to 
Scotland. And Perth, not ungrateful, has 
responded with the gift of Dewars White Label 
to the world. 





The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 











SMITHSONIAN EDITOR THOMPSON 
Unpredictable mix. 


and sparkling graphics, Smithsonian, a 
monthly published under the aegis of 
Washington's Smithsonian Institution, 
has become one of the nation’s fastest- 
growing new magazines. It advertises its 
existence sparingly and does not appear 
on newsstands. Yet in the four years 
since its birth it has attracted more than 
500,000 affluent subscribers (median 
family income: $21,150). Impressed by 
that performance, advertisers have been 
doubling Smithsonian's revenue each 
year; in the last year they purchased 
more than 400 pages. Comparable 
growth is expected in 1974. The mag- 
azine, which readers can get only by 
joining the Smithsonian Associates for 
a $10 annual membership fee, could now 
break even on subscriptions alone. 

Smithsonian has never had Govern- 
ment support; it was launched on a $50,- 
000 contribution from an anonymous 
donor. With this modest nest egg, and 
the Institution’s credit as backing, 
Smithsonian Secretary S. Dillon Ripley 
hired Edward K. Thompson, managing 
editor of LIFE from 1949 to 1961, to head 
the new venture. 

No House Organ. A crusty, de- 
manding journalist who works in a cloud 
of cigar smoke, Thompson, 66, stipulat- 
ed that the magazine was not to become 
a house organ of the Smithsonian; he 
has maintained a wary distance from 
the Institution’s staffers. Thompson was 
instructed that “we should be interested 
in the kinds of things the Smithsonian 
is interested in.” Says he: “I added to 
that, ‘the kinds of things the Smithso- 
nian should be interested in.” 

That allows Smithsonian to cast a 
wide editorial net. It reports on the nat- 
ural and physical sciences, fine and folk 
arts. It also recounts history that 
Thompson finds “relevant to today.” 
The magazine sometimes seems a cross 
between American Heritage and the Na- 
tional Geographic, but its articles also 
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frequently appear more topical and bet- 
ter written. Occasionally Thompson 
runs a piece that borders on the banal; 
last month’s attempt to describe life 
astride an earthquake fault in California 
was conveyed in words and pictures as 
wooden as the fatalism of the town’s res- 
idents. By contrast, a report on the good 
life in Sweden’s prisons documents in 
taut style that country’s progressive ap- 
proach to penology. This month’s Smith- 
sonian takes an engaging look at one 
man’s determined search for the Sas- 
quatch, an American cousin of the 
Abominable Snowman. 

Smithsonian has no staff writers or 
photographers. Thompson’s freelance 
contributors include some impressive 
talent: Authors Russell Lynes and Vine 
Deloria, Illustrators Rowland Emett 
and Saul Steinberg, former LIFE Photog- 
raphers Carl Mydans and Dmitri Kes- 
sel. Thompson gets by with an in-house 
editorial staff of 9% (“I'm the half”). He 
thinks that the readers who have found 
Smithsonian have an appetite for vari- 
ety. Says he: “We're specialized for peo- 
ple who are reasonably well educated 
and who are curious not just about one 
thing but about a number of things.” The 
magazine has no false egalitarian pre- 
tensions, he adds. “We aren’t snobbish 
by intention; it just turned out that way.” 


Arabs Slap La Stampa 


Libya’s ascetic ruler, Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, is not known as a 
connoisseur of humor, especially when it 
is at his own expense. So a satirical ar- 
ticle about him in Turin’s La Stampa 
last month enraged him. “It seems,” ran 
the mock-fan-magazine prose, “that he 
has an ulcer, it seems that he is a homo- 
sexual, that he sleeps on a mattress of to- 
bacco leaves, that he has a harem of 48 
wives in Switzerland.” Libya immedi- 
ately demanded that the article’s co- 
authors be dismissed from La Stampa, 
one of Italy’s most respected dailies. 

Ordinarily, Libya would have little 
leverage in such a showdown. But La 
Stampa happens to be owned by Fiat, a 
giant industrial conglomerate that is not 
in the business of offending influential 
heads of state. Though he balked at fir- 
ing the reporters, Fiat Chairman Gio- 
vanni Agnelli paid a visit to Libya’s em- 
bassy in Rome, hoping to mollify 
Gaddafi. Agnelli failed dramatically. 
Last week the Arab League Boycott 
Committee in Beirut threatened a ban 
on all Fiat products in Arab nations un- 
less Agnelli sacks La Stampa Editor Ar- 
rigo Levi, a Jew who once fought in the 
Israeli army. Agnelli is sticking with his 
editor. If carried out, the threat could be 
a serious blow to Fiat, which last year 
did an estimated $50 million worth of 
business in Arab countries. The Arab 
move would also set a frightening prec- 
edent in international censorship. At 
week’s end the Italian government, 
which relies heavily on Libyan oil, 
sternly rejected Arab demands that it 
intervene. 


Not every fisherman 
wears this patch. 
CAN YOU? 





There are a lot of fishing clubs around but 
there's not a single one anywhere that’s anything 
like B.AS.S. We're not just fishermen. We're 
bass fishermen — a unique breed. 

Everything we do, and everything you get as 
a member, has the same objectives . to make 
sure you get the fullest pleasure out of bass fish- 
ing and to improve your bass fishing skills 


B.A.S.S. MEMBER BENEFITS 
@ BASSMASTER Magazine — America’s leading 
magazine devoted totally to bass fishermen and 
available only to B.A.S.S. members. Published bi- 
monthly, the magazines are jam packed with 
bassing information and supplemented yearly with 
a big BASSMASTER FISHING ANNUAL 
@ Free Renewal Tackle Test — Renew your 
membership and receive a free package of the 
newest lures and tackle on the market 
@ Fishing Information Service — Planning a 
trip? Contact us. You'll get the latest information 
on “hot” fishing spots, lakes, motels, marinas and 
guide services. 
@ Special Buying Privileges — shop from our 
B.A.S.S. Catalog and save dollars on top-quality 
sporting gear. 
@ Car and Truck Rental Discounts — BASS 
members are eligible for a 20% discount on regu- 
lar car rental rates from Hertz and National Car 
Rentals, and a 10% discount on Hertz truck rent- 
als. 
@ $500 Boat Theft Reward — Special sticker 
protects your boat from theft. If your boat is stolen 
B.A.S.S. offers a $500 reward to anyone providing 
information leading to the arrest and conviction of 
the thief 

Plus you receive a colorful silk embroidered 
B.A.S.S. PATCH, MEMBERSHIP CARD and 
DECAL. You'll also have a chance to participate 
in local Bassmaster Chapters, National B.A.S.S 
Functions, and B.A.S.S. Fishing Seminars held in 
towns across the nation. 

Don't delay. Fill in the order blank below 
Mail it along with your dues to us and start enjoy- 
ing your B.A.S.S. benefits now. If you're not com- 
pletely satisfied we'll gladly refund your dues 


BASS ANGLERS SPORTSMAN SOCIETY 
P.O. Box 3044, Montgomery, Alabama 36109 
Enroll me as a member of B.A.S.S. My membership 
benefits including my subscription to BASSMASTER 
will start immediately ($6.00 of dues applied to 
BASSMASTER subscription.) If not completely satis- 
fied, I'll return membership packet and you will 














promptly refund my dues. 14C1T 
Name 

Address 

City. State Zip. 

© DUES ENCLOSED C) 1 Year — $10 

_) BILL ME _| 2 Years — $18.95 


(Ads $2.00 per year for memoerstups outsede — 
Continental USA and Hawai } 3 Years — $26.50 
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Sergei the Somber 


The Moscow psychiatrist leaned for- 
ward intently. “You will write your con- 
certo,” he intoned. “You will work with 
great facility The concerto will be of 
excellent quality.” On the couch lay Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, 27, in a hypnotic 
trance. At the time (1900) Rachmani- 
noff was noted as a pianist and conduc- 
tor. But as a composer he was notori- 
ous. His First Symphony had been 
premiéred three years earlier to unan- 
imous disapproval, so shattering his con- 
fidence that in the time since he had 
been unable to compose at all. Of his 
monumental block, Rachmaninoff re- 
called years later: “I felt like a man who 
had suffered a stroke and lost the use of 
his head and hands.” 

Soirée Idol. The psychiatrist's pa- 
tience and persuasion worked. A year 
later Rachmaninoff finished his Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor. It became 
his most popular work and, after the 
Tchaikovsky First Concerto, the most 
popular piano concerto in the repertory 
As for Rachmaninoff, he went on to lead 
one of the few 20th century musical ca- 
reers that can accurately be called spec- 
tacular. Only the Pole Josef Hofmann 
could be compared with him as a vir- 
tuoso pianist, and even Hofmann be- 
haved deferentially around Rachmani- 
noff. No other concert pianist, except 
Prokofiev, had Rachmaninoffs stature 
as a composer. No composer since Liszt 
ranked as such a keyboard soirée idol 

Almost as important, no pianist- 


composer had ever been as thoroughly 
recorded at so many key points in his 
life. From 1919, shortly after he fled 
Russia, until 1942, a year before his 
death in Beverly Hills, Calif., at 69, 
Rachmaninoff was a steady visitor to the 
recording studios. Beethoven, Chopin, 
Scriabin, Bach, Mozart, Handel, Liszt 
and, of course, Rachmaninoff—the mu- 
sic of these and other composers he com- 
mitted to disc. Unfortunately, through- 
out most of the ensuing years, collectors 
have been denied a comprehensive ac- 
counting of this legacy; as soon as one 
new Rachmaninoff album was issued, 
another seemed to be deleted from the 
catalogue. Rachmaninoffs first discs, 
eight recital pieces by Chopin, Mozart, 
Scarlatti, Liszt and himself that were re- 
corded acoustically in 1919 for the Ed- 
ison Co., have not been available since 
the mid-1920s 

Now a new five-album, 15-LP re- 
lease from RCA makes amends hand- 
somely, if belatedly. The set contains, 
for example, not just the famous record- 
ing of the Second Concerto made with 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1929 but also another ver- 
sion with the same performers from 
1924. Then there is Rachmaninoff part- 
nering Fritz Kreisler in a fancy-free per- 
formance of Beethoven's Violin Sonata 
in G, Op. 30, No. 3 (1928). There is a stu- 
pendous performance of Beethoven's 32 
Variations in C Minor, which might well 
have been retitled 26 Variations since 
Rachmaninoff omitted variations 15-18, 
20 and 21 to squeeze the work onto two 

















RACHMANINOFF IN 1929 (ABOVE: FRAGMENT FROM PAGANINI RHAPSODY) 
A pesky individual life for each finger. 
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sides of a single 78 r.p.m. record. There 
are the myriad piano transcriptions that 
Rachmaninoff wrote for recital encores, 
notably the Prelude from Bach's Violin 
Partita in Eand the Scherzo from Men- 
delssohn’s A Midsummer Night's Dream 
There is the finest recording ever made 
of Schumann's Carnaval, astonishingly 
warm and realistic in sound quality de- 
spite its 1929 vintage. Rachmaninoff the 
conductor is also represented, leading 
the Philadelphia in effective readings of 
his soulful Third Symphony (1939) and 
brooding /sle of the Dead (1929) 

What kind of keyboard interpreter 
was Rachmaninoff? Like composer, like 
pianist. He was an unabashed romantic 
with unsurpassed gifts for pianistic col- 
or, rhythmic thrust and pure trickery 
But his most distinguishing trait at the 
keyboard was probably the pesky indi- 
vidual life of each of his fingers. When 
he wrote for himself, as in his four Pi- 
ano Concertos and Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini (Volume 5 in the new re- 
lease), he filled his pages with thickets 
of notes. So clustered are they that one 
suspects that he begrudged even a mo- 
ment’s pause or silence, at least when 
there was a finger unoccupied 

Appealing Melodies. Rachmani- 
noff's composing style, like his playing, 
was undeniably showy at times. Further, 
the substance unquestionably fell short 
of great music. Rachmaninoffs muse 
simply did not have the requisite uni- 
versality; try as he might, and he did 
try, he could not transcend for long the 
monochromatic lugubriousness of his 
emotional palette. Yet his sound is so 
distinctive, his melodies are so appeal- 
ing, his orchestrations so skillful, that 
Rachmaninoffs music simply will not 
go away, despite the condescension of 
academia and the critics. He may not 
have written music “of his own time” 


_ (assuming serialism and atonality to be 


the proper fashion), but then neither 


: does Benjamin Britten nor Dmitri Sho- 
* stakovich. Nor, in other eras, did Ed- 
2 ward Elgar or Bach worry about being 


in vogue 

Thus, despite Rachmaninoff short- 
comings, the new RCA set is welcome, 
valuable and indeed historic. In a sense, 
RCA is lucky to be able to issue the col- 
lection. The company, which started out 
as the Victor Talking Machine Co. in 
1901 and was absorbed by RCA in 
1929, has an estimated 200,000 metal 
molds of rare early recordings sitting in 
a warehouse in Queens, N.Y. Unattend- 
ed, it would seem. When it came time 
last year to assemble the Rachmaninoff 
anthology, many of the molds were 
found to be corroded, misfiled or lost 
Of the material in the new issue, fully 
80% was dubbed from original records 
lent to RCA by private collectors 
What a triumph for buffdom. What an 
embarrassment for a mature record 
company ® William Bender 
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of the books on these four pages 


FOR ONLY $1 


in a short experimental membership in the 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four additional 


Club Selections or Alternates within a year at special members’ prices 
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HE TRIAL suggested here will prove, by your own 

actual experience, how effectually membership in 
the Book-of-the-Month Club can keep you from 
missing, through oversight, books you fully intend to 
read 

As long as you remain a member, you will receive 
the Book-of-the-Month Club News, a literary maga- 
zine announcing the coming Selection and describing 
other important books, most of which are available at 
substantial discounts—up to 40% on more expensive 
volumes, All of these books are identical to the pub- 
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of the books on these four pages 


FOR ONLY $1 


THE SUGGESTED TRIAL: You simply agree to buy four additio 


Club Selections or Alternates within a year at special members’ pri 


lishers’ editions in content, format, size and quality 
If you continue after this experimental member- 
ship, you will earn, for every Club Selection or Al- 
rernate you buy, at least one Book Dividend Credit. 
Each Credit, upon payment of a nominal sum, often 
only $1.50—somewhat more for unusually expensive 
volumes or sets—will entitle you to a Book-Dividend" 
which you may choose from over 100 fine library 
volumes available over the year. This unique library- 
building system enables members to save 70% or 
more of what they would otherwise have to pay 
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280 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 4-A464-1-1 
Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the-Month Club and send me 
the four volumes whose numbers | have indicated in boxes below, billing 
me $1.00 for all four volumes. | agree to purchase at least four additional 
Selections or Alternates during the first year | am a member, paying in 
most cases special members’ prices. My membership is cancelable any time 


after | buy these four books. A shipping charge is added to all shipments 
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The Betting Bowl 


Like millions of armchair sports- 
men, Robert L. Martin spent the final 
Sunday of 1973 in front of his TV set. En- 
sconced in the den of his Las Vegas 
home, he watched the Minnesota Vi- 
kings systematically destroy the Dallas 
Cowboys. Then he switched channels to 
see the Miami Dolphins take apart the 
Oakland Raiders. Unlike his fellow fans, 
though, Martin was actually hard at 
work all the time he was staring at the 
tube. Soon after the final gun sounded, 
he received a call from the Churchill 
Downs bookie parlor across town and 
announced his initial betting line for the 
Super Bowl: “Miami by six.” Within sec- 
onds Martin’s pick, subject to later 
change, was being posted at Churchill 
Downs. Within minutes the point spread 
was being flashed to bookies across the 
country as the most authoritative gam- 
bling line for this Sunday’s champion- 
ship game 

The quick, confident calculations of 
Las Vegas’ top football odds maker will 
be the make-or-break guidepost for mil- 
lions of Americans who are likely to 
wind up wagering as much as $200 mil- 
lion. “The action for the Super Bowl is 
tremendous,” says a federal official who 
monitors nationwide gambling patterns. 
“The bettors go for broke. Those who 
lost during the regular season try to re- 
coup. The winners dream of doubling 
their money.” For all its size, Super Bow! 
betting is just the tip of an illegal pro 
football betting business, run by book- 
ies and betting syndicates, that handles 
as much as $15 billion a year. Law en- 
forcement authorities believe the Mafia 
has sizeable interests in the betting busi- 
ness. A Louis Harris poll conducted last 
year indicated that 31 million Ameri- 
cans bet regularly on pro football games. 

Bookies’ Vigorish. For every one 
of them, the crucial number is the point 
spread. Bets on most other sports are 
based on traditional odds. Football 
books always quote a point spread de- 
signed to be large enough to attract some 
bettors to the underdog, yet tight enough 
to be a hedge for the bookies if the fa- 
vorite has had a bad day. For the Super 
Bowl, Dolphin fans who put down their 
bets early will collect only if their team 
wins by six points or more. A Viking 
bet will pay off if Minnesota manages 
to lose by fewer than six points—or, of 
course, if Minnesota wins. Where bet- 
ting is illegal, losers forfeit their bet plus 
the 10% commission, or “vigorish,”” for 
the bookie. In Las Vegas the vigorish is 
accompanied by a 10% excise tax that 
must be paid with every bet, win or lose 

Determination of the point spread 
is a fine, intuitive art practiced by an 
elite group of Las Vegas odds makers 
Though Martin, 54, has officially retired 
from the Churchill Downs Sports Book, 
he remains the chief prophet of the es- 
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tablishment known as “the Church.” 
More-publicized experts, such as Jimmy 
“the Greek” Snyder, have been known 
to check their picks against Martin's 
“There's nothing mysterious about set- 
ting the line,” Martin insists. During the 
regular season, when spreads are select- 
ed for the 13 games each weekend, Mar- 
tin watches games on TV, consults the 
U.P.I. sports wire at Churchill Downs 
for news of injuries, and reads newspa- 
pers flown in from N.F.L. home-team 
cities 

For inside information on teams he 
uses a network of underground infor- 
mants called “readers,” who have con- 
tacts with coaches, players, owners, even 
locker-room attendants. Their job is to 
collect material about players’ physical 
conditions, troubles with girl friends or 
wives, and other dicey dope. These 
“friends,” as Martin calls them, funnel 
their findings to Las Vegas several times 
a week. This is an expensive intelligence 
operation. 

Red-Blooded Impatience. Once 
he has a firm idea of how teams com- 
pare, Martin takes the leap. “You've got 
to have a lot of nerve,” he says. “Some- 
times I don’t really know why I picked 
a certain team until the next morning.” 
Before the line is posted during the reg- 
ular season, Martin runs it by some ex- 
perienced Las Vegas bettors to see how 
they react. At this stage it is known as 
the outlaw line—one that will not nec- 
essarily be available to ordinary bettors. 
If the “wise guys” bet as Martin expects, 
the line goes up. 

The line is posted at noon each Tues- 
day during the season. Up to and includ- 
ing the posting, everything is legal, be- 
cause gambling is legitimate in Las 
Vegas. When the line is official, though, 
spotters congregated at Churchill 
Downs scramble to flash the figures to 
their bookie bosses across the U.S., usu- 
ally through a network of pay phones. At 
that point, because it is a federal offense 
to transmit gambling information across 
state lines, professional football betting 
becomes the nation’s most prominent in- 
terstate illegality 

Martin's deliberate routine is speed- 
ed up for the Super Bowl because, as he 
says, “every red-blooded American has 
an opinion on that game—and wants 
to put down his bet—the minute the con- 
ference championships end.” More than 
a hundred people were wailing at the 
Church after the Miami-Oakland game 
for Martin and his colleague, Frank 
Hall, to set the spread. 

“Halfway through the Oakland 
game,” Martin explains, “I began to 
think about the Super Bowl.” He im- 
mediately gave Miami a _ three-point 
edge because of its overall strength 
“They have Larry Csonka powering up 
the middle. Mercury Morris is unstop- 
pable around the ends, plus you've got 
Bob Griese at quarterback and Paul 
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If you think 99¢ for a fine Italian 
ballpoint pen sounds a little crazy, 
you are quite right. But, as pro- 
motional manager for Haverhill's, 
| am expected to do some oddball 
things. Because my job is to make 
friends and new customers for 
Haverhill's, and never mind the 
expense. | think BIG DADDY will 


- do just that. | found this pen on 


my last trip to Italy, and here is 
a picture of it, life-size—a real 
man’s pen. It fits beautifully in 
your hand and, of course, it writes 
like a charm. The color is a very 
special flaming orange. If you 


- send for BIG DADDY, 1'll also mail 
you our current Catalog, which is 


really quite a book. Then, I'll 
send you some very super mer 
chandise offers every month or 
so. And, to put you in the mood, 
I'll throw in a $2 Gift Certificate 
that you can apply to your first 
purchase. So, in addition to BIG 
DADDY, the writing miracle from 
sunny Italy, you'll be getting quite 
a package of other goodies, and 
all that for just 99. | figure that 
postage, handling and all that will 
cost me 65¢, but I'm ready to take 
a licking on that too, and I'll cut 
it to just 39¢. So, fill out the 
coupon, send me your check for 
$1.38 ($1.44 for California deliv- 
eries) and I'll send BIG DADDY 
right out to you. By the way, my 
name is Paul Sandoval, and | 
really enjoy finding these spe- 
cials and making new friends for 
Haverhill's. 
C) O.K., Paul, I'm tired of writing 
with a flimsy pen. Send me BIG 


DADDY from Italy. My check for 
$1.38 ($1.44 for California deliver 
ies) is enclosed 


My name is 
| live at 
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haverhills 


584 Washington, 
San Francisco 94111 
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Point Spreads v. Point Scores 


The oddsmakers’ record for previous Super Bowls is mixed. On three of the 


seven they favored the wrong team 


YEAR 
1967 


POINT SPREAD 
Green Bay Packers by 15 
Green Bay Packers by 17 
Baltimore Colts by 17 
Minnesota Vikings by 11 
Baltimore Colts by 3 
Dallas Cowboys by 5 
Washington Redskins by 2 


1968 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 





Warfield as wide receiver. And you've 
got that great offensive line. It’s a 
smooth machine.” On defense, Martin 
thinks “Miami is the toughest in the 
league.” Indeed, they have allowed op- 
ponents only 11 points per game this sea- 
son. Figures Martin: “I just don’t think 
Minnesota, even with Fran Tarkenton 
mixing up plays and scrambling, can 
consistently move the ball against 
Miami.” 

Martin gave Miami a fourth point 
because “the Dolphins’ greatest offen- 
sive strength, their running game, is 
aimed at Minnesota's defensive weak- 
ness; the running defense.” Though 
other experts might argue that Minne- 
sota’s defense has no weakness, Martin 
concludes: “Miami's game is to control 
the ball on the ground, and they can do 
that against the Vikings.” 

Inflated Price. The fifth and sixth 
points in Miami's favor were added to 
attract bettors to Minnesota. “Miami's 
become so popular with the public,” says 
Martin, “that you have to inflate the 
price so some people will bet against 
them.” As the six-point line was post- 
ed, Martin guessed that it would edge 
higher as the game approached. “If we 
get heavy public support for Miami,” he 
predicted, “the spread may move to 6% 
or 7. That will give Viking bettors an 
extra point, and I think then the pro- 
fessional bettors will put up their Min- 
nesota money.” Indeed, by the end of 
last week Miami was favored by 6% in 
Las Vegas. 

Putting his prognosis on the line is 
nothing new for Bobby Martin. He has 
been betting and setting odds since the 
days he wagered on high school foot- 
ball games in Brooklyn, where he grew 
up. Martin has been gambling for a liv- 
ing since he left the Army in 1945. After 
operating in New York and Washing- 
ton, he moved to Las Vegas in 1962 fol- 
lowing a run-in with the law. 

In a lifetime of betting, Martin has 
made his share of mistakes. “In the 1970 
World Series,” he concedes, “I picked 
Cincinnati as six to five favorites over 
Baltimore. We took a bath on that.” In 
a 1967 football fumble he would like to 
forget, Martin chose the Chicago Bears, 
with Gale Sayers, as heavy favorites over 
the Cleveland Browns. Unfortunately, 
Sayers, hobbled by an unpublicized in- 
jury, did not play, and the Bears lost 
Martin fears no such fate for his cur- 


RESULT 
Packers 35 - Kansas City Chiefs 10 
Packers 33 - Oakland Raiders 14 
New York Jets 16 - Colts 7 
Kansas City Chiefs 23 - Vikings 7 
Colts 16 - Dallas Cowboys 13 
Cowboys 24 - Miami Dolphins 3 
Miami Dolphins 14 - Redskins 7 


rent Super Bowl line. “I can’t see any 
flaws,” he says. “No matter which team 
wins, we've got the spread to make a 
profit.” Which means that bettors will 
take their customary collective shearing. 


Lessons in Razzle-Dazzle 


The signal caller takes the snap from 
center, drops back as if to pass, then sud- 
denly races downfield for a 16-yd. gain. 
Moments later the opposing quarter- 
back hands off to his halfback, then rolls 
down the sideline as an eligible receiv- 
er and hauls in a pass from the half- 
back for a surprise touchdown. 

These vignettes are not from some 
dusty newsreel starring Red Grange or 
Jim Thorpe. They are examples of the 
old-fashioned razzle-dazzle that took 
place on New Year's Eve and New 
Year’s Day as college teams dusted off 
everything but the Statue of Liberty play 
in the end-of-season bowl games. Com- 
ing right after the rugged but relatively 
predictable N.F.L. conference play-offs, 
the college contests showed how much 
fast fun football can still generate. 

The Sugar Bowl battle between Al- 
abama and Notre Dame for the nation- 
al championship was so frantic that 
ABC’s Howard Cosell could barely get 
in a sesquipedalian word. The two 
psyched-up teams ran off 160 plays, 
compared with a more leisurely pro av- 
erage of about 120. The pros are allowed 
30 seconds between plays—compared to 
25 in college—and they do not geta brief 
time out after every first down. Before 
Notre Dame won 24-23, the lead 
changed hands six times. Notre Dame 
Quarterback Tom Clements dashed for 
74 yds. on 15 carries, and Alabama’s sec- 
ond-string quarterback, Richard Todd, 
added a spectacular of his own when 
he caught a touchdown pass. 

Though the score was more lopsid- 
ed in the Rose Bowl—Ohio State over- 
came U.S.C. 42-21—both teams played 
wide-open football. Even conservative 
coach Woody Hayes had his Ohio State 
team passing, and once again both quar- 
terbacks ran brilliantly. In the Orange 
Bowl, an acrobatic touchdown catch 
helped Penn State defeat L.S.U. 16-9, 
and Nebraska beat Texas in the Cotton 
Bowl 19-3 with a breakaway running at- 
tack. The message was clear: this year’s 
college players will offer the pros a 
bright chance to loosen up their game. 
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Beat the Devil 


THE EXORCIST 
Directed by WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
Screenplay by WILLIAM PETER BLATTY 


This movie has impressive creden- 
tials, according to the Hollywood value 
system. It is based with excessive rev- 
erence on William Peter Blatty’s best- 
selling novel of the same title. It is di- 
rected by the man who won an Oscar 
last March for his direction of The 
French Connection. And it went, by some 
estimates, 100% over budget, costing be- 
tween $11 and $14 million. 

Nevertheless, the movie is vile and 
brutalizing. Indeed, in many ways it is 
worse than the book, although it spares 
us the Gethsemanic agonies of Blatty’s 
metaphors (“the Kurd stood waiting like 
an ancient debt”). A famous movie star 
(Ellen Burstyn) and her daughter are on 
location in the Georgetown section of 
Washington, D.C., when the daughter 
is possessed by a raging demon—the 
Devil himself. To depict the permuta- 
tions of this evil spirit, Director Fried- 
kin and Writer Blatty go in for cheap 
shocks and crude novelty. There are 
gruesome details of an encephalogram 
being taken on the girl in search of some 
physical origin for her symptoms; there 


are also scenes showing her genitals be- 
ing maimed with a crucifix, copious 
vomiting, a cacophony of obscenities 
and miscellaneous bestiality. 

It is not these scenes in themselves 
that are offensive, but the uses to which 
they are put. The Exorcist entirely lacks 
the challenge and humanity of a film 
on a vaguely similar subject, Nicolas 
Roeg’s Dont Look Now (TIME, Dec. 10). 
If The Exoreist had been invested’ with 
any real intelligence or passion, if it had 
wanted to do something other than pro- 
mote a few shivers, the explicitness 
would never have mattered. As used 
here, the explicitness amounts to not 
much more than a shill, a come-on. 

The movie is not—as it might more 
profitably have been—about the testing 
and steeling of the faith of two priests 
who try to exorcise the spirit from the 
girl’s body. The priests are characterized 
with clichés: the younger one (Jason 
Miller) suffers guilt over the death of 
his mother, who appears to him in 
dreams carrying two shopping bags and 
moaning his name; the elder (Max von 
Sydow) is a weathered, mystic inteltec- 
tual—perhaps modeled after Teilhard 
de Chardin—who may or may not be 
able to muster the strength to go a final 
round with the Prince of Darkness. 
Friedkin and Blatty seem to care noth- 







BURSTYN & BLAIR IN EXORCIST 
Cheap shivers. 


ing for their characters as people, only 
as victims—props to be abused, hurled 
about the room, beaten and, in one case, 
brutally murdered. 

The special effects—flying furniture, 
a levitation—are good. What else could 
be expected with such a budget? Von 
Sydow has a presence of unshadowed 
strength. Jason Miller (author of the 
Broadway play That Championship Sea- 
son) makes a very impressive first film 
appearance with a performance full of 








Many insurers considered the plastics 
industry too hot to handle. 


CNA found that it was a va 
= am Plastics, once considered a cheap substitute of inferior 
simply misunderstood. auciity, has proven itself to have sophisticated applica- 


tions in all areas of modern life. In fact, the plastics industry is growing so fast that plastics will 
| probably be America’s number one raw material by the 1980's. 
During the early stages of the industry's rapid growth, fire losses and operator injuries cre- 
ated an image of high insurance risk. So, when The Society of the Plastics Industry, Inc. CSPI) 
wanted a national insurance program, they hired a safety engineer to study their industry and 
| | asked several insurance companies to develop coverage. 
Ultimately, only Continental Casualty Company, a member company of CNA/insurance, 
fully accepted the challenge of this “problem” industry and discovered that it was simply misunder 
stood. CNA did its homework well. It lived with the plastics industry for a year and a half, acquiring 
invaluable knowledge from an insider's point of view. This led to the development of an insurance 
program that made good economic sense for all. 
SPI endorsement of the CNA program has proven to be mutually beneficial. 
By getting to know and understand the fast changing world of plastics, CNA was able to offer 
the best insurance coverage possible. Coverage that delivers more value for each insurance dollar. 
Providing such coverage is what made us a part of a growing three and one-half billion dol- 
| lar corporation. With the special kind of CNA people and independent agents that make it possible. 
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swift undercurrents of psychic pain. Lin- 
da Blair performs bravely as the tor- 
mented girl; the rasping voice of her 
demon is hauntingly dubbed (without 
screen credit) by Mercedes McCam- 
bridge. Ellen Burstyn, a good actress 
who is especially adept at portraying a 
beleaguered strength, is stuck here with 
an assignment that might once have 
suited Fay Wray: look hysterical and 
scream. The role, alas, is the very es- 
sence of The Exorcist. ® Jay Cocks 


Tableaux of Ice 


A DELICATE BALANCE 
Directed by TONY RICHARDSON 
Screenplay by EDWARD ALBEE 


A New England family: Mother 
(Katharine Hepburn) is a shaky queen 
who fills her days presiding over a 
wealthy household. Father (Paul Sco- 
field) is a cultivated patsy. Sister (Kate 
Reid) is a puffy rummy who sweeps 
about in caftans. Daughter (Lee Rem- 
ick) keeps ricocheting home after un- 
successful marriages. They all congre- 
gate in the heavily furnished rooms of 
the house, congratulate or chastise each 
other for the considerable amount of al- 
cohol consumed, and make glum spec- 
ulations on their neurotic lives. 

Like its characters, Albee’s script 
—essentially the text of his 1966 play 
—is pompous, windy, arch; it is a series 
of tableaux shaped out of crushed ice. 


Only when two close family friends ap- 
pear (Joseph Cotten, Betsy Blair) does 
A Delicate Balance show some promise 
of interest. The friends seek refuge, hav- 
ing been driven from their home by 
some sudden, undefined, overwhelming 
fear. They become absorbed in the 
household for a time. Everyone gets to 
talk a lot about fear, death, honesty and 
devotion. The friends’ fear eventually 
evaporates for reasons not made clear. 
Their presence has generated a series 
of uneasy confrontations, and as they de- 
part, Katharine Hepburn is inexplicably 
moved to praise the psychic release 
found in sleep. “They say we sleep to 
let the demons out,” she proclaims. 

There are no demons on these prem- 
ises. What could have given A Delicate 
Balance a little resonance—nothing 
could have given it life—would have 
been some good, snarling, circusy dia- 
logue. Instead there are a lot of labored 
epigrams that sound as if they came out 
of perfumed fortune cookies (“Blood 
holds us together when we've no more 
deep affection for ourselves than oth- 
ers’). In the prestigious cast, only Jo- 
seph Cotten manages to make some- 
thing believable and occasionally 
poignant of his role. 

This is the third in the series of 
eight subscription presentations by The 
American Film Theater, and it is the 
first to be betrayed by staginess. All that 
Director Tony Richardson has done to 
give A Delicate Balance a cinematic flow 





REMICK & HEPBURN IN BALANCE 
Labored epigrams. 


is call upon the considerable talents of 
Cinematographer David Watkin. Hav- 
ing made that excellent choice, Rich- 
ardson seems to have disappeared. Wat- 
kin uses a kind of embellished natural 
lighting. His uncluttered compositions 
can shock the eye with a shaft of light 
from a table lamp or lull it with a sug- 
gestion of the dark distances between 
night and morning. His craftsmanlike 
photography, at least, makes the film 
worth looking at. BJ.C. 








If your car isn‘t popular new, 
it certainly won’t be popular used. 


1974 impala You know the 


story. If a car is worth something to 
you when you buy it, it’s worth some- 
thing to someone else when you sell it. 

It’s perhaps especially true with 
the Chevrolet Impala. 

Traditionally, the Impala has 
been a remarkable value; so much so, 
that more than 10 million of them 
have been sold since its introduction 
in 1958. (If you had to pick out one 
car to typify America’s love for the 
automobile, this would have to be it. 
Impala is the car most Americans 
love most.) 





This year is no exception. With 
improvements all around, from the 
new front disc brake wear sensors, to 
the improved bumper system, to the 
new cut-pile carpeting, 

to the impos- 


Impala’s forerunner, the ‘57 Bel Air: 
One of the hottest used cars ever. 


The Impala Custom Coupe (also available 


Building a better way to see the US.A. 


ing new grille, to the availability of 
steel-belted radial tires, we think you'll 
find this year’s Impala our finest ever. 

And traditionally, Impala has 
been worth more at trade-in time. In 
fact, for the past 16 years, Impala has 
consistently had higher resale value 
than its nearest competitor. 

So look at it this way. If a car 
hasn’t got it new, it won’t have 
it old. 

Impala. It’s still the great 

(merican value. 







MASK OF EXCELLENCE 





Smooth Succession? 


The leadership of the Mormon 
Church is a self-perpetuating gerontoc- 
racy. By tradition, the presidency of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, whenever there is a vacancy, falls 
to the senior member of the church’s 
governing Council of Twelve Apostles. 
Last week, following tradition, the coun- 
cil “invited, sustained and ordained” 
Spencer Woolley Kimball, 78, as the 
church’s new president. Kimball thus 
became the fourth “prophet, seer and 
revelator” of the Mormons in as many 
years. President David O. McKay died 
in 1970 at 96, Joseph Fielding Smith in 
1972 at 95, and Harold B. Lee, the most 
recent incumbent and longtime guiding 
administrative genius of the church, just 
two weeks ago at 74. 

The apparent smoothness of the lat- 
est succession was deceptive. In 1972 
Spencer Kimball had open-heart sur- 
gery; 15 years before that an operation 
for throat cancer left him with only a 
part of a vocal cord. Although he ar- 
rived at the decisive meeting of the 
twelve with a doctor's certification that 
he was in good health, many Mormons 
were naturally concerned about Kim- 
ball’s longevity. Some even would have 
liked to use his health as an excuse to 
change the line of succession. The real 
reason: their fear of the accession to the 
presidency of Ezra Taft Benson, 74, 
when Kimball dies. 

Senior Apostle. Eisenhower's for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, who is now 
senior apostle and head of the council, 
has flustered many Mormons with his 
abrasive public utterances, some of them 
to John Birch Society audiences. His 
benediction at the funeral of President 
McKay was so heavy with right-wing 
political overtones as to embarrass even 
the conservative Mormon hierarchy. 
Now the divisive Benson is next in the 
wings, as amiable President Kimball be- 
gins his regime. 

Kimball's paternal grandfather was 
one of the original Mormon Twelve 
Apostles under Joseph Smith. His 
maternal grandfather was Brigham 
Young’s business manager. His father 
was a Mormon bishop. The sixth of elev- 
en children, Kimball grew up to become, 
like so many other Mormon leaders, a 
successful businessman, running an in- 
surance and realty company in Arizona. 

He has also paid his dues in church 
work. Since 1965 he has chaired the 
church’s missionary executive commit- 
tee, while its corps of missionaries grew 
from 12,600 to some 18,000. Mostly 
young Mormons who serve two years as 
missionaries at their own expense, the 
persistent evangelists made 78,000 con- 
verts in 1972, helping to raise the num- 
ber of Mormons worldwide to an esti- 
mated 3,300,000. Mission work, says 
Kimball, is “a great character builder.” 
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NEW MORMON PRESIDENT KIMBALL 
The policy of the Lord. 


Kimball takes an equally pragmatic 
view of other Mormon practices. One re- 
markable doctrine, for instance, holds 
that the dead as well as the living can be 
offered baptism as Mormons. This sends 
troops of elderly members to the 
church’s temples to enroll ancestors. 
Kimball sees the work as a sort of spir- 
itual WPA—a task that keeps older Mor- 
mons both busy and feeling needed. 

The new president is not likely to 
change Mormon views on the family or 
race. He is a devoted husband and fa- 
ther (four living children, 27 grandchil- 
dren) who insists that under normal cir- 
cumstances “the place of women is in 
the home.” As for the controversial Mor- 
mon doctrine that keeps blacks from 
full membership in the church, he notes 
that the teaching “is the policy of the 
Lord.” He adds that “we are subject to 
revelations of the Lord in case he should 
ever wish to make a change.”’ Few ex- 
pect, however, that Spencer Kimball 
will receive the necessary revelation. 


High Pitch, Low Key 


On New Year's Eve television 
screens, Evangelist Billy Graham, 
sports-jacketed and gray-templed, deliv- 
ered a fireside jeremiad. Citing the year’s 
woeful parade of scandals, crises and 
other miseries, Graham warned that the 
U.S. would experience even worse dif- 
ficulties if Americans did not forthwith 
repent and return to God. “The only an- 
swer,” he said, “is Jesus.” 

Throughout the half-hour sermon, 
Graham never once mentioned the cam- 
paign that was supposed to have been 
the evangelical catchword of the year: 
Key 73 (TIME, Feb. 19). As labored over 
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for six years by Graham’s or- 
ganization and more than 150 
other participating groups, 
Key 73 was intended to be a 
broad ecumenical effort to 
spread the Gospel—CALLING 
OUR CONTINENT TO CHRIST as 
the slogan put it. But by year’s 
end most people on the con- 
tinent had scarcely heard of it. 

What happened? For one 
thing, admits the Rey. T.A. 
Raedeke, Lutheran executive 
director of Key 73, “it was a 
fiasco financially.” Organizers 
had hoped for at least $2,000,- 
000 for the national campaign; 
less than $600,000 material- 
ized. Most of the money went 
for a television special and oth- 
er activities of “Launch Week- 
end” a year ago. Local and re- 
gional groups, though, spent at 
least $10 million on Key 73. 

Controversy also upset the 
effort. Taking the evangelical 
rhetoric too literally, Jews 
were initially incensed by the 
“Christian America” over- 
tones of the campaign. But Rabbi Mare 
Tanenbaum of the American Jewish 
Committee, one of the most vehement 
critics, conceded later that the fracas 
had actually promoted better Jewish- 
Christian understanding of evangelism. 

Some fundamentalist Christian crit- 
ics were less easy to appease, especially 
when 43 Roman Catholic dioceses 
joined Key 73. The fundamentalists 
charged that the campaign was sacri- 
ficing important doctrinal distinctions 
for the sake of a watered-down Gospel. 
Its defenders counter that the basic 
Christian message is difficult enough to 
sell without ecclesiastical infighting. 

Changing Lives. Key 73's most sig- 
nificant accomplishment, apart from the 
distribution of 50 million Bibles or scrip- 
tural excerpts, was its promotion of new 
kinds of interdenominational evange- 
lism. There were many cordial meetings 
among such various participants as 
Southern Baptists, Roman Catholics 
and Salvation Army members and 
among WASPs, blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans. Evangelicals were pleased that 
some Protestant liberals were again 
emphasizing “the need for changing in- 
dividual lives.” 

The United Methodist Church—one 
of the mainstream churches that worked 
most energetically in Key 73—is a case 
in point. Not only are Methodists once 
again enthusiastic about evangelism, but 
they now view it as a joint effort of all 
Christians, says the Rev. Ira Gallaway, 
head of evangelism for the denomina- 
tion. This week, in fact, United Meth- 
odists will meet with two conservative 
Wesleyan denominations and three 
black Methodist churches in a congress 
on evangelism in Dallas. 
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MARTHA SWOPE 





FLANDERS, ROBARDS & DEWHURST IN A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN 


O’Neill Agonistes 


A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN 
by EUGENE O'NEILL 


Broadway is a noble word again 
Power, beauty, passion and truth com- 
mand the stage of the Morosco Theater 
where A Moon for the Misbegotten has 
been revived in unmitigated triumph 
We owe it all to the sensitive direction 
of José Quintero, the matchless perfor- 
mances of Jason Robards, Colleen Dew- 
hurst and Ed Flanders and the piercing 
vision of Eugene O'Neill, who could 
laugh over humanity’s impish follies and 
grieve over the sad agony of man’s fate 

Josie Hogan (Dewhurst) calls herself 
“a great cow” and keeps house for her 
widowed father. She passes herself off as 
a slut, fearing that no man could desire 
her. She is actually the shyest of virgins. 
James Tyrone Jr. (Robards), modeled on 
O'Neill's elder brother, sees through her 
sham and is strangely drawn to her in- 
ner sweetness and innocence. He is a 
part-time actor corroded by drink, 
whoring and self-loathing 

Josie’s father Phil’ (Flanders) is a 
bantam rooster of a Connecticut pig 
farmer with a tongue that spits black 
Irish bile at his Yankee neighbors. Phil 
is Tyrone’s tenant, and he mistakenly 
fears that the scapegrace James intends 
to sell the farm. He baits a sex trap 
Josie and James will be found in bed to- 
gether. James will do the right thing and 
marry her. She will inherit the farm. 

What actually occurs is a confession- 
al by moonlight. Each is lulled to a deep 
tenderness. She confesses her secret, her 
virginity; he reveals that he had no in- 
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tention of selling the land. Then, in a 
great, stormy, self-lacerating mono- 
logue, James explains why he is so hate- 
ful to himself. He had accompanied his 
mother’s coffin on a train from the West 
Coast to the East. Even drink could not 
blot out the pain of her death. 

In a desperate degrading of her 
memory, James had made love to a fat 
tart “with the face of a baby doll” night 
after night in the private compartment 
next to his dead mother. At the end of 
the journey, he was too drunk even to at- 
tend her funeral. As Josie realizes, the 
only thing James wants from her is the 
temporary peace of absolution. She cra- 
dies him like a lost child, knowing that 
death alone can absolve him 

O'Neill wrote this play as a form of 
absolution for his brother. As with Long 
Day’s Journey into Night, it was anoth- 
er attempt “to make peace with my 
dead,” to lift the curse of the O'Neill 
family through the transfiguring insight 
and purgation of drama. Quintero has 
beautifully orchestrated the themes of 
sin, remorse, guilt, self-damnation and 
death that haunted the profoundly-per- 
turbed spirit of O’ Neill. 

Over the years, Jason Robards’ psy- 
chic affinity for O’ Neill has marked the 
peaks of his acting career. His Hickey 
in The Iceman Cometh, Jamie in Long 
Day's Journey, and title role in Hughie 
will probably never be surpassed. In- 
creasingly, Robards even looks like 
O'Neill. He has the brooding, deep-set 
eyes that look out from O’Neill’s pho- 
tographs with searing gravity. His per- 
formance in Misbegotten will remain a 
touchstone for all actors to measure 
themselves by 
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Similarly, Colleen Dewhurst is 
ideally cast. No woman has been big 
enough for the part before, not only 
physically but in that generosity of heart, 
mind and spirit which Josie must con- 
vey. Playing her father, Ed Flanders is 
the perfect physical foil, as diminutive 
as she is formidable. While he is the mas- 
ter of a waspish comic line, there is al- 
ways a chink in the armor of his wit 
and anger through which his love shows 

When this trio appeared for the 
opening-night curtain call, the entire au- 
dience rose spontaneously to its feet. It 
knew that it was in the presence of the- 
atrical royalty #T.E.Kalem 


Odd Man In 


FIND YOUR WAY HOME 
by JOHN HOPKINS 


This is the familiar triangle plot with 
one rather unsettling difference—the 
“other woman” is a young man. Alan 
Harrison (Lee Richardson) is a respect- 
able British businessman of 47. He has 
been married for 20 years and is the fa- 
ther of two grown children. For some 
15 years he has been a compulsive phi- 
landerer, mostly with women. Yet the 
only genuine and wrenching affection 
he has felt has been for a man young 
enough to be his son: 23-year-old Ju- 
lian Weston (Michael Moriarty). A year 
before the play begins, Alan had left Ju- 
lian. Now he has been impelled instinc- 
tively to return. 

The drama unfolds with undistract- 
ed simplicity, eloquence and force. In 
Act I, Julian reveals the anguish and 
hysteria to which he was driven by 
Alan’s abandonment. The two are rec- 
onciled and go to bed together. In 





RICHARDSON & MORIARTY IN HOME 
Love is indivisible. 
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We get people talking. We entertain 
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We brighten their lives a bit. We're GTE... 
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She — 
thought 
nobody 
cared. 


When our caseworker took this picture, 
four-year-old Ana Maria was sure no- 
body cared about her troubles. 

She was on the verge of tears and 
begging to be taken to “that other world 
of the big city’ so she could work and 
buy a pair of shoes—for her Daddy! 

You see, Ana Maria’s family lived in 
a highland village of Guatemala. The 
corn crop failed, they were being put out 
of their three room shack, and her father 
earned only 40¢ a day selling firewood 
barely enough to buy one meal of beans 
and tortillas for his family. 

He carried the wood on his back and 
had to walk ten miles to peddle it in the 
city. His shoes were scraps of rubber tied 
to his feet with string. 

And little Ana Maria was positive 
that if her Daddy just had some shoes 

. everything would be all right. 

Our caseworker comforted Ana Maria, 
and explained that a little girl her age 
would be lost in the city . . . but there 
was another answer, another way to 
keep the family together. 

After her mother and father were in- 
terviewed, Ana Maria was enrolled in a 
CCF-affiliated Family Helper Project 
and a sponsor was found for her— 
someone who did care what happened 
to Ana. 

Her family received emergency shelter 
ind food, her father began learning a 
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trade and her mother learned to sew. 
Ana Maria received clean clothes, medi- 
cal attention and the security of being 
loved by her CCF sponsor. 

Won't vou be a person who cares and 
sponsor a child like Ana Maria? For 
only $12 a month you can share your 
blessings with a child. 

Just fill out the sponsor application, 
mail your first monthly check and in 
about two weeks you will receive the 
child’s photograph, personal history, 
address, and a description of the project 
where the child receives assistance. 

You may write to the child, and you 
will receive letters direct from overseas, 
in the child’s language along with an 
English translation. (Housemothers or 
caseworkers help children too young 
to write.) 

You will also receive an annual prog- 
ress report, and if you want the child to 
have a special gift, you may send a 
check and the entire amount will be 
forwarded, along with your instructions 
to our overseas staff. 

So please . . . won't you become a 
CCF sponsor? Today ? Thanks so much. 

Sponsors urgently needed this month 
for children in: India, Brazil, Philippines, 
Indonesia and Guatemala. (Or let us 
select a child for you from our emer- 
gency list.) 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. Box 26511, Richmond, Va. 23261 


1 wish to sponsor a boy 
(Country) 


girl in 





Choose a child who needs me most. 
1 will pay $12 a month. [ enclose first 


payment of $ . Send me child's 
name, story, address and picture. 
I cannot sponsor a child but want to 
give $ . 

Please send me more information. 
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Name 
Address 
City 
State Zip 

Registered (VFA-O80) with the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s Advisory Committee on Voluntary For- 


eign Aid. Gifts are tax deductible. Canadians 
Write 1407 Yonge, Toronto, 7 TI 9710 




















THE THEATER 


Act I, Alan’s wife Jacqueline makes a 
touching plea for Alan’s return, but he 
refuses. In Act III, Alan discovers the 
seamy side of Julian: that he has been 
the most indiscriminate sort of male 
prostitute. Yet the two men finally agree 
that to deny their love for each other 
would be to make life not worth living. 
Find Your Way Home is the most 
outspoken and honest play about homo- 
sexuality that has ever appeared on 
Broadway. Yet nothing is said or done 
onstage in order to titillate an audience 
of either gays or straights. British Play- 
wright Hopkins makes three serious 
points and makes them well. The first of 
these affirms what Diana Trilling has 
written of D.H. Lawrence: “The sexual- 
ity which Lawrence celebrated was mat- 
ing. What the present generation means 
by love-making is coupling.” Alan and 
Julian make love in Lawrence’s sense 
Secondly, Hopkins shows how heavily 
attitudes toward homosexuality are so- 
cially conditioned. If Alan were leaving 
his wife for another woman, she would 
be dismayed but resigned. It is the social 
stigma and the half-sniggering, half- 
pitying gossip of friends and acquaint- 
ances that disturb her so deeply. 
Hopkins’ third point—and it is the 
lesson of so great a writer as Proust—is 
that love is indivisible. Whatever its 
form of expression, the essence of love 
never differs. Hopkins never makes any 
of these points as didactic arguments 
They are implicit in his play and made 
explicit by a fine cast. Jane Alexander 
is exceptional in conveying grief, shock 
and wifely possessiveness. And Moriar- 
ty, Richardson, and John Ramsey as 
a one-night pickup, never take an emo- 
tionally false step. sT.EK. 


Ribald Rib Tickler 


MORE-THAN YOU DESERVE 
Book by MICHAEL WELLER 
Music by JIM STEINMAN 


A recent ad in a New York City 
newspaper contained the following en- 
comium to an R-rated (“Under 17 re- 
quires accompanying Parent or Adult 
Guardian”) film: “Loud/ brassy/ bit- 


ing/ clever/ fresh/ bold/ glittering 
offbeat/ compelling/ truth/ humor 
devastating/ fun/ hilarious/ murder 
rape/. comedy/ inventive/ caustic 
kinky/ droll/ raw/ jagged/ power 


demolishes.” 

With the addition of “slapdash” and 
“ill-timed,” that perfectly describes a 
new musical called More Than You De- 
serve. Sponsored by Joseph Papp at his 
lower Manhattan dramatic-arts com- 
plex, the Public Theater, it reflects his le- 
gitimate dismay at the social and polit- 
ical gangrene spread by the Viet Nam 
War. Unfortunately, it is difficult to 
transpose the My Lai massacre into a 
sick South Pacific. Nonetheless, if the 
hard-rock band does not split a play- 
goer’s skull, some of the farcically out- 
rageous and libidinous goings-on may 
tickle his ribs sT.EK. 
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MANNEQUINS WITH SURREAL LOOK 


And Now, The Group 


The first distinctive changes were 
cautious: fluttering, real-life lashes and 
movable glass eyes. Later, as the times 
grew more daring, belly buttons ap- 
peared between skimpy bikini halves; 
dimpled knees and smooth, fleshy thighs 
flashed below microminis; nipples poked 
through braless blouses. Even manne- 
quins, it seems, keep up with the times. 

Last week a window of Manhattan’s 
R.H. Macy's displayed the latest trend 
in store dummies: “groupings.” There, 
apparently engaged in conversation, was 
a trio of plastic, stylized males with fea- 
tureless faces and bald heads. Such clus- 
ters of interacting mannequins, now on 
display at many major department 
stores, often waltz, golf, and even play 
baseball, as silent spectators look on at 
the fence. “The old mannequins with 
their screwed-on heads and half-witted 
expressions are gone,” says Norman 
Glazer, national sales manager for Wolf 
& Vine, a Los Angeles mannequin man- 
ufacturer. “They were real dummies, no 
better than hangers with heads.” 

Dummies of the ‘70s are often as eye- 
catching as the fashions they wear 
Many of the groupings are formed by 
surreal figures with whitewashed, fea- 
tureless faces or glossy, froglike eyes 
Others sport the natural look—freckles, 
carefully separated toes that slip neatly 
into thongs, and the increasingly prom- 
inent nipples and navels 

Over the years, store-window dum- 
mies have gone through almost as many 
phases as their garments. Early man- 
nequins were sculpted from wax, and 
had a tendency to droop and drip in 
sunny display windows. Later came 
models of plaster, papier-maché and 
several varieties of more durable plas- 
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DUMMY WITH NAVEL 


tic. Though small boutiques balk at the 
idea of discarding outmoded dummies 
(average price: $300), most larger stores 
oust passé mannequins as quickly as last 
season's duds. But groupings, which can 
be easily rearranged into different pat- 
terns, may have a longer life than most 
individual mannequins 

Bellies and Bottoms. To keep up 
with merchandising trends, most man- 
nequin manufacturers employ research 
divisions that keep a sharp eye on fash- 
ion and retailing changes, and even try 
to anticipate them. “We have to know 
down to the second the latest happen- 
ing,” explains Bernard Robbins, pres- 
ident of Manhattan's Herzberg-Rob- 
bins. “After all, we want to reflect the 
newest look, including hair styles and 
makeup.’ When black pride swelled in 
the early 60s, mannequin makers were 
ready with black models. More recent- 
ly, they have created “the ethnic look” 
dummies with Mexican, Eurasian or 
Oriental features. Some mannequin 
makers have picked up the nostalgia 
craze and created Marilyn Monroe mod- 
els. “We've made the figures rounder 
and softer, with bellies and bottoms,” 
says William O'Connor of Adel Root- 
stein, The Houston department store Sa- 
kowitz & Co. asked D.G. Williams & 
Co. to mold the boss's wife, comely Pa- 
mela Sakowitz, in plastic. With the aid 
of photographs and sittings, Williams 
created a series of plastic Pams as a dis- 
play gimmick for Sakowitz windows 
Not to be outdummied, Gimbel Bros. re- 
quested a model of Heiress Sophie Gim- 
bel; Garfinckel’s in Washington, D.C., 
asked for their well-known fashion di- 
rector, Sally Frame 

Not every mannequin maker caters 
to the whim of such major high-fashion 
stores. Others sell solely to chain stores 





and discount houses, and generally mold 
mannequins several sizes larger than 
those produced for smarter stores. The 
theory, apparently, is that the thinner 
the wallet, the broader the beam 


The Body Shop 


What may well be the nation’s ul- 
timate singles bar is not on Sunset Strip 
or Manhattan's Upper East Side but in 
Bloomington, Minn., a suburb of Min- 
neapolis. Every night, hundreds and 
sometimes thousands of singles from all 
over the Midwest jam the Left Guard, a 
giant, 27,000-sq.-ft. club owned in part 
by two former stars of the Green Bay 
Packers, Fuzzy Thurston and Max 
McGee. TIME Correspondent Richard 
Woodbury recently made the scene at the 
Left Guard. His report 


By 8:30 p.m., when the band shows 
up, the 90-ft. bar is already mobbed. The 
crowd has taken up all the tables in sight 
and is beginning to spill out into the 
Swingers Lounge, a dining area where 
the more sedate can come to eat and 
watch the goings-on. Stewardesses and 
secretaries sit in forced conversation 
with one another, nursing their “sloe 
screws” (sloe gin and orange juice) and 
“thigh openers” (vodka gimlets) and 
feigning unawareness of the males all 
about. Behind them, hulking young men 
in double-knit suits or bright cardigan 
sweaters lounge against the wall, cra- 
dling bottles of beer and looking over 
the pickings. “I’ve never seen anything 
like this,” says Cindy Barton, 22, from 
Estherville, lowa. “There is nothing in 
Sioux City to measure up to it.” 

What sets the Left Guard apart from 
East and West Coast singles bars is the 
size of its facilities and its crowds. The 
club has three bars, four rooms and a 
600-car parking lot; even so, the cars 
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MODERN LIVING 


often overflow into adjacent streets. 
Once the Guard has reached its capac- 
ity of 2,000, singles—and those pretend- 
ing to be singles—wait patiently in lines 
100 deep, even in subfreezing temper- 
atures. Some of them come from as far 
away as North Dakota, Upper Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. 

There is a saying among Minne- 
apolis singles that “if you can’t make 
it at the Guard, you can’t make it any- 
where.” Says Mal Kennedy, a Wisconsin 
attorney: “It’s a sultan’s haven. If you're 
a good operator, the only question is 
‘Where does one start?’ Females are 
equally enthusiastic. “I get ten offers a 
night,” boasts Kathy Thue, 23, a beau- 
ty adviser from Minneapolis. “The body 
friction is enough to get everyone 
going.” 

The Guard has a ruggedly masculine 
décor. Large black-and-white action 
photos of the Minnesota Vikings adorn 
the walls. Near the bar is a football sou- 
venir shop called the Pro Central, and 
the young, long-haired and busty bar 
girls wear football jerseys with their 
names printed across the front. Because 
the football stadium and hockey arena 
are only a mile away, Viking and Min- 
nesota North Star heroes often drop in 
after games. When they do, heads turn 
and female bodies surge forward. “Our 
theme is built around violence,” says 
Manager Larry Thiel. “Women seem 
captivated by the manliness of the 
place.” 

Burly Crew. Despite the crush at 
the Guard, fights rarely erupt. A burly 
crew of five bouncers keeps order, oust- 
ing patrons who utter even the mildest 
of profanities. Hookers are immediately 
booted out. A strict dress code outlaws 
Levi's, tank tops and cutoffs. These rules 
apparently appeal to the clientele that 
seeks out the club: a conservatively 
dressed crowd of nurses and school- 
teachers, pilots, salesmen and junior 
execulives. 

All in all, the Guard provides one 
of the best shows in town, without cov- 
er or minimum. At the height of the eve- 
ning, clusters of singles stand sardine- 
fashion, gripping their drinks and 
watching the action. By midnight, the 
place is a low-lit, smoky, shrieking bed- 
lam—a blend of screeching rock and 
swirling bodies. Over in the Other 
Room, a special chamber for the post- 
35 set, a champagne music duo is play- 
ing Make It Through the Night. 

As the | a.m. closing time approach- 
es, panic overtakes those who have yet 
to find a mate; men who have spent the 
evening leaning against the wall sudden- 
ly come to life and lunge toward their 
nubile prey. The ratio of men to wom- 
en seems to be nearly 50-50 at this point, 
ensuring—at least in theory—that no 
one will leave alone. But as couples drift 
off into the darkness, the games have 
only begun. Gripes Jeff Erikson, a TV 
salesman from Minneapolis: “Some 
chicks come here to be hustled, others 
to fall in love. It would help if they wore 
different signs.” 
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Bellies to a Buzz Saw 


The way the Maryland Bar Asso- 
ciation saw it, Spiro Agnew’s uncontest- 
ed conviction for tax evasion, along with 
the lengthy list of charges that were not 
going to be prosecuted, clearly added up 
to the sort of “moral turpitude” that re- 
quired disbarment. Agnew himself ad- 
mitted that he deserved to be tempo- 
rarily suspended as a practicing lawyer. 
But, argued his attorneys, disbarment 
was “going a little far,”"—especially since 
the offense involved “nothing wrong in- 
sofar as his clients are concerned.” The 
three Maryland judges who heard the 
case are expected to announce their de- 
cision this week. 

Whatever the outcome, the Agnew 
case—to say nothing of the long roster 
of Watergate-tainted lawyers—suggests 
that the legal profession has not been no- 
tably successful in preventing ethical 
lapses. Nor has it policed itself very vig- 
orously. Said one disgusted delegate to 
the American Bar Association's annual 
meeting last summer: “The time is upon 
us, gentlemen, to belly up to the buzz 
saw and do something about this.” 

Traditionally, legal bellies have been 
kept far from any such teeth. As recent- 
ly as 1970, an A.B.A. committee, chaired 
by retired Supreme Court Justice Tom 
Clark, examined the profession's system 
of ethics enforcement and found “a scan- 
dalous situation.” It reported that “law- 
yers convicted of federal income tax vi- 
olations are not disciplined, ... even 
after disbarment lawyers are reinstated 
as a matter of course, ... lawyers will 
not appear or cooperate in proceedings 
against other lawyers ... and finally, 
state disciplinary agencies are under- 
manned and underfinanced.” 
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RETIRED JUSTICE CLARK 
Lawyers will not cooperate. 





— " 
NADER LAWYER DOBROVIR 
Uneasy classifications. 


The Clark committee proposed var- 
ious remedies—including automatic sus- 
pension while disbarment proceedings 
are pending against lawyers convicted 
of serious crimes, a requirement that 
permanent records of those proceedings 
be kept and that disciplinary actions be 
publicized. As a national organization, 
the A.B.A. does not actually disbar any 
lawyer; state and local bars generally 
seek such action by state courts. But the 
A.B.A. has strong influence, and in the 
past three years many states have be- 
gun to heed the Clark suggestions. 

Reform is coming to the bar with 
particular authority in California. The 
state will soon begin experimenting with 
a program to weed out incompetents by 
having attorneys take periodic tests. 
State bar authorities are currently pro- 
cessing some 3,000 cases against law- 
yers (among them, many involved in 
Watergate, including Richard Nixon). 
That is a small but typical increase over 
previous years. The A.B.A. began com- 
piling rough national figures in 1965 and 
logged a grand total for the entire year 
of 216 disbarments, suspensions, repri- 
mands and resignations under fire. By 
1972 the tally was 357. 

Lawyerly Lapses. For all the var- 
ied transgressions of Watergate, the 
principal gripe filed against lawyers is 
neglect of a client's case. And that can 
often be easily remedied by a telephone 
call from a local bar association. The of- 
fense that most often leads to discipline 
is also all too unexceptional: stealing a 
client’s money. One Illinois lawyer who 
gave clients worthless checks and im- 
proper shares of personal-injury settle- 
ments was disbarred after the state 
supreme court determined that his ac- 
tions amounted to misappropriation of 
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An open letter to Mercedes-Benz owners. 


The news about the energy crisis and possible fuel shortages 
concerns us all, and so I would ask you to consider an important fact: 
You own a Mercedes-Benz. 

When you bought your Mercedes-Benz, you received, automatically, 
the benefits of engineering that had, for many years, been forced to face up 
to heavy West German taxation designed to limit engine size — and to 
European gasoline prices which often range over a dollar a gallon. And so 
Mercedes-Benz automobiles have always embodied the very essence of 
efficiency. By necessity. 

Our latest, most advanced sedan, the 450SE, is a good example of 
the kind of efficiency I mean. This is a V-8-powered automobile. Nevertheless, 
it can produce up to 30 percent better gasoline mileage than its domestic 
luxury counterparts. Among the engineering reasons why: 


Its engine is unique. It is the only single overhead camshaft V-8 
engine that employs a computerized fuel injection system to measure out the 
right amount of gasoline for the speed required. 


The car weighs nearly half a ton less than comparable American cars 
with no sacrifice in strength. The roof alone can support a load of over five 
tons. The weight saved in the 450SE contributes to its better mileage. 


Its aerodynamically designed configuration was created in a wind tunnel. - 
As it cruises, its shape slices through the air with low drag. Low drag means 
less fuel waste. 


It has radial tires. Radials produce better fuel mileage than other 
kinds of tires because they have lower rolling resistance. 


Bear in mind —all of these fuel-saving advantages are to be found 
in the Mercedes-Benz with our largest engine. Those of you who own one of 
our six- or four-cylinder models should enjoy even greater mileage benefits. 
And you Mercedes-Benz Diesel owners have always been quick to report 
extraordinary fuel economy. 

Now we are all required to reduce driving speeds and asked to limit 
the use of our cars. Nevertheless, the automobile is—and will continue to be 
—the primary means of transportation for all of us. 

Remember: You own a Mercedes-Benz. The finest car that hearts and 
hands and minds can produce. I think that, on reflection, you will agree that 
your Mercedes-Benz offers you unique advantages. Especially in light of 
today’s energy crisis. 


Sincerely, 


K. Movdrn arn 


K. Nordmann, President 
Mercedes-Benz of North America, Inc. 








Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined | 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
al 
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funds. Attitudes toward offenses often 
vary. Tax evasion, for example, prompts 
little or no action in some states, while 
bringing virtually automatic disbarment 
in others. Similarly, a homosexual law- 
yer convicted of public lewdness was dis- 
barred in Florida but was admitted to 
the New York bar last October. 

Some lawyerly lapses defy easy clas- 
sification. William Dobrovir, an associ- 
ate of Ralph Nader's, recently played a 
subpoenaed White House tape at a cock- 
tail party. Later, he publicly apologized 
The Justice Department and the judge 
in the case decided against punishing 
him, but the D.C. bar is said to be con- 
sidering censuring Dobrovir on its own 
“It's my job to look into any unethical 
conduct whether it’s formally reported 
or not,” says Fred Grabowsky, counsel 
to the District of Columbia Bar. 

In the past, ethics committees have 
often been self-protective rather than 
self-policing, spending much of their 
time battling the “unauthorized practice 
of law” by such laymen as real estate 
brokers and estate planners. The zeal 
to act against fellow lawyers was most- 
ly limited to those who were political or 
social mavericks. When former Com- 
munist Maurice Braverman was con- 
victed of advocating the violent over- 
throw of the Government, he was swiftly 
tossed out of the legal club. Last month, 
more than 20 years later, his reinstate- 
ment was recommended by a three- 
judge panel in Maryland, which con- 
cluded that his original conviction had 
been “largely political in nature.” 

There seems now to be a widespread 
acknowledgment that the bar cannot af- 
ford to back away from its new con- 
cerns. As One state bar ethics commit- 
tee observed in an annual report, the 
profession “has a headache that cries out 
for fast relief. We will compound our 
own cure or someone will mix up a dose 
that will curl our hair.” 


Rescuer in Red Velvet 


William Geraway was about as bur- 
ied as a live man can be. Convicted of 
murder in 1968, he was serving a life 
term in the maximum-security prison at 
Walpole, Mass., without possibility of 
parole. The Supreme Judicial Court of 
the state had rejected his plea for a re- 
view. He was also in solitary confine- 
ment—voluntarily and indefinitely 
—because his testimony against alleged 
killers in two other trials had led to re- 
ports that mobsters were offering $50,- 
000 to have him murdered. Geraway, 
37, would probably still be in that dead- 
end fix were it not for Steven Duke, a 
quixotic law professor from Yale with a 
penchant for seemingly hopeless cases. 

Geraway renewed his fight for vin- 
dication in 1969, when he heard that 
Crane, Inker & Oteri, the Boston law 
firm that represented him at his orig- 
inal trial, had also been counsel to five 
of the prosecution witnesses on differ- 
ent matters. That possible conflict of in- 
terest seemed to be a ground for rever- 
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sal. Though he eventually approached 
14 different attorneys, most were reluc- 
tant to take the case. Two lawyers who 
were willing had to be paid a fee—an im- 
possibility for Geraway, formerly a part- 
time laborer and full-time criminal with 
32 felony convictions, most for passing 
bad checks. Then the convict read a sto- 
ry about Professor Duke (TIME, March 
28, 1969). 

Tired Eyes. Duke had just finished 
three years of unpaid work on the case 
of James Miller, a Connecticut hair- 
dresser convicted of participation in a 
narcotics smuggling ring. Convinced 
that Miller had been wrongly identified 
by the key witness, Duke finally won a 
reversal when he showed that the wit- 
ness had been secretly questioned under 
hypnosis during which supporting de- 
tails of his identification could have been 
suggested. 

Geraway, who also claims to be a 
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GERAWAY TYPING LETTER IN PRISON 


victim of mistaken identity, wrote to 
Duke, but his letter was read by tired 
eyes. “When I finished the Miller case,” 
Duke recalls, “I said I would never get 
involved in anything like it again. I 
worked an average of 30 hours a week 
on that one.” He and Geraway did be- 
gin a correspondence, however, and a 
year later, when Geraway wrote that he 
had “held on to rationality as long as I 
could,” Duke visited him at Walpole. 
Once he read the trial transcript, Duke 
was hooked. “I wish the hell you hadn't 
convinced me you were innocent,” Duke 
told the prisoner. “Then I could go back 
to Connecticut with a clear conscience.” 

Instead he went back with a heavy 
work load. He concluded that the em- 
phasis for any new appeal should be on 
the legal conflict of interest. He and a 
law-student assistant interviewed reluc- 


THE LAW 


tant witnesses and went through court 
records and notifications of attorney ap- 
pearances in order to determine exact- 
ly whom Geraway’s lawyers were rep- 
resenting at the time of the trial. They 
gathered evidence to support the claim 
that five of the witnesses against Ger- 
away were in fact being represented in 
criminal or civil cases of their own by 
Geraway’s law firm. 

In October, the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court reversed the con- 
viction in a lengthy opinion critical of 
Geraway’s representation. The state 
now plans a retrial. Meanwhile, it has 
successfully argued that Geraway should 
be kept in prison for his own safety 

Duke’s zeal is unusual in that he has 
spent $3,000 of his own on the Gera- 
way case; moreover, he has little prac- 
tical experience in criminal matters. A 
onetime clerk to Justice William O 
Douglas, Duke was a tax specialist when 


DUKE IN HIS YALE OFFICE 
“I said | would never get involved in anything like it again.” 


he joined the Yale faculty in 1960. There 
his interests changed. “Who cares 
whether a corporation pays X dollars or 
Y dollars?” asks Duke now, “Econo- 
mists do not even agree on who bears 
the burden of a corporate tax, so how 
can you get excited when you can't even 
tell what people are ultimately paying?” 
“My colleagues do not consider me a 
good role model,” says Duke, 39, who fa- 
vors red velvet suits and wears his blond 
hair over the collar. “They say I do not 
know how to lose.” Now Duke is plan- 
ning how to win an acquittal at Gera- 
way’s new trial. He hopes the trial comes 
during the summer, lest it interrupt his 
classes. Every so often, says the tenured 
professor, “my dean and I have a little 
talk, and since I have never done the out- 
side writing that is expected, he wants to 
know what I am doing with my time.” 
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COVER STORY 


Exploring the Frontiers of the Mind 


The most mysterious, least-known area 
of man’s universe does not lie in the far- 
thest reaches of outer space. Nor is it 
found in the most remote Amazonian 
jungle or in the inky blackness of the 
Mariana Trench. It is located instead in- 
side the human skull, and consists of 
some 34 pounds of pinkish-gray mate- 
rial with the consistency of oat- 
meal. It is, of course, the 
human brain. 

The brain is the most im- 
portant of the body’s organs. 
The heart, after all, is merely 
a pump; the lungs are an ox- 
ygenation system. But the 
brain is the master control, the 
guiding force behind all of 
man’s actions. It is the seat of 
all human thought and con- 
sciousness, the source of the in- 
genuity that made it possible 
for man’s ancestors to survive 
and eventually to dominate 
their physically more powerful 
adversaries and evolve into the 
planet’s highest form of life. 
Everything that man has ever 
been, everything he will be, is 
the product of his brain. It is 
the brain that enabled the first 
humanoid to use tools and that 
gives his genetic successors the 
ability to build spacecraft, ex- 
plore the universe and analyze 
their discoveries. It is the brain 
that makes man man. 

But it took man centuries 
to comprehend that there was 
a miraculous mechanism in- 
side his head and begin to in- 
vestigate its workings. Aristot- 
le taught his pupils that the 
brain was merely a radiator or 
cooling system for the blood; 
he identified the heart as the 
organ of thought. Pliny the El- 
der was one of the first to iden- 
tify the brain as “the citadel 
of sense perception.” But nei- 
ther he nor generations of sci- 
entists who followed him had the knowl- 
edge or techniques to explore it. 
Investigation was also stymied by philo- 
sophical obstacles. The brain was con- 
sidered the seat of the soul; its nature 
and its workings were considered not 
only unfathomable but sacrosanct. 

Now man has embarked on a great 
voyage of discovery. In dozens of lab- 
oratories in cities round the world, psy- 
chologists, biologists, physicists and 
chemists, recognizing that what goes 
on inside the brain cannot be divorced 
from what goes on outside, in increas- 
ing numbers are poking, prodding and 
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analyzing the organ in an attempt to 
unlock its secrets. Man has split the 
atom, cracked the genetic code and, in 
a Promethean step unimaginable less 
than a quarter-century ago, leaped from 
his own terrestrial home to the moon. 
But he has yet to solve the mysteries 
of memory, learning and consciousness 





PHRENOLOGIST’S MAP OF THE MIND 


or managed to understand himself. 

The brain is the newest and perhaps 
last frontier in man’s exploration of him- 
self. Crossing that frontier could have 
the same impact on humanity as the dis- 
covery that the earth was round. “We 
are like the Europeans of the 15th cen- 
tury,” rhapsodizes one brain researcher. 
“We're standing on the shores of Spain 
or Portugal, looking out over the Atlan- 
tic. We know that there is something 
on the other side and that our discovery 
of exactly what this is will mean that 
things in our world will never be the 
same again.” 


The rapidly growing interest and ac- 
tivity in brain research parallels an en- 
ergetic, worldwide investigation of ge- 
netics that preceded James Watson and 
Francis Crick’s 1953 discovery of the 
structure of the DNA molecule. Indeed, 
many outstanding biochemists and mi- 
crobiologists who helped lay the ground- 
work for that monumental break- 
through have recognized that the brain 
now represents science’s greatest chal- 
lenge. Some have announced their con- 
version to neuroscience, the discipline 
that deals with the brain and nervous 
system. The work of the neuroscientists 
has already produced an exponential in- 
crease in man’s understanding of the 
brain—and a good bit of immediately 
applicable knowledge as well. It has led 
to a host of new medical and surgical 
treatments for such disorders as schizo- 
phrenia, depression, Parkinson’s disease 
and epilepsy. It has also resulted in im- 
proved and promising new techniques 
for relieving pain and controlling some 
forms of violence. 

Even these accomplishments could 
seem insignificant once the modern Ma- 
gellans attain their goal of understand- 
ing the brain’s functions in thought, 
memory and in consciousness—the 
sense of identity that distinguishes man 
from all other known forms of life. Find- 
ing the key to these mysteries of the 
brain, a discovery that would suddenly 
explain these functions, could lead to 
better ways of treating the psychoses and 
neuroses that plague millions. It could 
result in identification and correction of 
the causes of many neurological disor- 
ders and, by revealing how the brain 
works, revolutionize thought, education 
and communication. It might even help 
man turn away from what some see as 
a headlong pursuit of self-destruction. 
“If man could discover why he is unique, 
he might not destroy himself,” says 
M.I.T. Professor Francis Schmitt, one 
of the leading brain researchers (see box 
page 58). “He might respect himself 
more than he now does.” 

None of those engaged in neurosci- 
entific research underestimate the dif- 
ficulty of reaching that understanding, 
for the brain is an organ of enormous 
complexity. While a sophisticated elec- 
tronic computer can store and recall 
some 100 billion “bits” of information, 
for example, the capacity of the brain 
seems infinite. The computer can make 


Like Aristotle contemplating the bust of 
Homer, Neuroanatomist David Bodian of 


Johns Hopkins School of Medicine examines 


a brain and spinal cord. 
Photographs for TIME by Bill Pierce 
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Bright as a Navajo blanket, a color X-ray scan of Ina simple, safe process, a computerized scanner 
the brain reveals a tumor (black spot at left) as studies the entire brain, prints out cross-sectional 
well as the organ’s major structures pictures similar to the one shown at left 
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Neurons transmit information 
by secreting chemicals that 
cross the synaptic gap and 
bind to receptor sites on 


neighboring nerve cells TIME Diagram by W. Hortens 


pathways. Stimulation of these nerves with 
electrodes enables surgeons to relieve his discomfort 
without producing facial paralysis 





National Institutes of Health computer display show 


neurons firing in a monkey’s brain (above), while 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center televise 
brain operation through a microscope (below 





The Anatomy of the Brain 


Growing out of the spinal cord like the 
crown of a tree out of its trunk, the brain 
has several major components (see di- 
agram page 52). The limbic system, an 
area that surrounds the head of the brain 
stem and includes such structures as the 
amygdala, part of the thalamus, hypo- 
thalamus and hippocampus, regulates 
the emotions. The pituitary, which 


hangs down from the brain stem like 
an olive from the tree, produces the hor- 
mones that influence growth and devel- 
opment. The cerebellum, a_fist-sized 


structure at the rear of the brain that 
controls movements and coordination, 
enables man to touch his nose with his 
finger or throw touchdown passes. But 
itis the cerebrum that distinguishes man 
from other animals. Fish have little or 
no cerebral tissue, nor do birds. Chim- 
panzees, man’s closest animal relatives, 
have larger cerebrums than most other 
primates, but man’s is the largest. 
Consisting largely of gray matter 
and fissured like a lunar landscape, the 
cerebrum dominates the human brain, 
filling the dome of the skull. It also 
makes man what he is, for it contains 
the areas that control thought and con- 
sciousness, the quality that enables man 
to remember his past, understand the 
present and anticipate his future. 


out a payroll, compute the trajectory of 
a spacecraft or figure the odds against 
drawing a straight flush far faster than 
any human. But the computer is, after 
all, a machine, capable of doing only 
what its human builders tell it to do. 
The brain, on the other hand, per- 
forms a bewildering variety of far more 
subtle functions. It regulates man’s heart 
and respiratory rates, controls his body 
temperature and tells him when to take 
his hands off hot stoves—all without his 


Divided down the middle like the 
two halves of a walnut. the cerebral 
hemispheres are anatomically separate, 
bul are cross-wired so that each controls 
the opposite side of the body—the left 
monitoring the right side, the right reg- 
ulating the left. One hemisphere—the 
left in most people—is dominant and 
contains the areas that are associated 
with speech and hearing and involved 
with analytical tasks such as solving an 
algebra problem. The other governs spa- 
tial perception, synthesis of ideas and 
aesthetic appreciation of art or music. 
Normally these two hemispheres com- 
municate with each other through a bun- 
dle of nerve fibers known as the corpus 
callosum. But if this connection is sev- 
ered, their autonomy becomes evident. 
“Split brain” patients lose few of the 
two-handed skills already learned; they 
do have great difficulty learning new 
tasks that require both hands. 

. 

The brain is composed of two kinds 
of cells: neurons, or nerve cells, of which 
there are some 100 billion, and glia, 
which outnumber the neurons by a ra- 
tio of 10 to 1. Neurons, which are the 
functional units of the brain (glia, sci- 
entists believe, are largely “filler”), are 
connected to each other by means of 


really being aware of that control. The 
brain keeps man in touch with the world 
around him by constantly sorting out the 
auditory, visual, olfactory, gustatory and 
tactile information his senses receive, 
processing it and enabling him to act 
upon it. It switches emotions on and off 
and regulates sexual drives. 
Furthermore, the brain, unlike the 
computer, can repair itself: one area can 
learn to perform the functions of anoth- 
er in some cases of brain damage. And, 


Stained with a red dye and viewed 
through a microscope, a section 
containing several of the brain‘s more 
than 100 billion neurons resembles an 


abstract painting (left). A photo taken 
through a powerful electron microscope 
(below) brings the neurons into closer 
focus and shows the gaps between them. 





long filaments, or dendrites, and form 
the body’s nerve network. These cells re- 
ceive sensory impulses, process the myr- 
iad bits of information pouring into the 
brain each moment, and transmit the 
brain’s messages out to the various parts 
of the body, causing such reactions as 
the contracting and relaxing of muscles 

It has long been known that these 
messages are transmitted electrically 
More recent research has shown that 
communication between the neurons is 
also chemical in nature. Neurons have 
bulbous endings called synapses. These 
secrete chemicals that cross the submi- 
croscopic gaps between the individual 
cells, lock onto special sites on the den- 
drites of neighboring cells and cause 
these cells to release chemicals of their 
own. That action allows the passage of 
current from one cell to another. 

The speed with which these cells can 
carry out their chemical transactions is, 
quite literally, mind-boggling. Manfred 
Eigen, 46, director of Germany's noted 
Max Planck Institute for Biophysical 
Chemistry in Géttingen, has found that 
some of the brain’s chemical reactions 
take as little as one-millionth of a sec- 
ond, As many as 100,000 neurons may 
be involved in transmitting the infor- 
mation that results in as simple an ac- 
tion as stepping back to avoid being 
struck by an oncoming car. The entire 
process occurs in less than a second 





unlike the computer, which can be 
turned off at the flip of a switch, the 
brain remains continuously active, 
whether waking or sleeping. It can, like 
an infinitely repeated image in a hall of 
mirrors, think about itself as it thinks 
about itself thinking about itself. 

The scientific effort to fathom the 
miracle of the brain is proceeding on 
many fronts, often apparently unrelated 
Some of the most fascinating yet arcane 
work in the neurosciences is being done 
by zoologists like Theodore Bullock, 58, 
of the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy in La Jolla, Calif. He is studying 
electric fish in order to identify interior 
pathways of brain communication. That 
knowledge could lead to an understand- 
ing of how a brain communicates with- 
in itself. Other apparently tangential but 
vitally important research is being un- 
dertaken by Nobel-Prizewinning Immu- 
nologist Gerald Edelman, 44, of New 
York’s Rockefeller University. Edelman 
notes that the immune system (TIME, 
March 19), which enables the body to 
defend itself against disease, is capable 
of memory. He has suggested that mech- 
anisms similar to those that enable im- 
munologically active cells to recognize 
microbes and other foreign material 
may also play a role in the brain’s own 
memory system. The mechanisms could 
also conceivably tell cells where they fit 
into the “wiring diagram” of the brain 
while the organ is developing. 

Most neuroscientists are conducting 
their research on cellular and sub-cel- 
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BLOOM STUDYING BRAIN CELLS 


An epoch-making attempt to solve the mysteries of human memory and consciousness. 


lular levels, figuring that only by under- 
standing how individual neurons work 
can they understand how the brain it- 
self functions. “Studying the brain is like 
looking at a building called a bank and 
trying to figure out what it’s for,” says 
Dr. David Bodian, professor and direc- 
tor of the department of anatomy at 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine in Baltimore. “You can get 
some idea of its function by watching 
people go in and out. You can get an 
even better idea if you go inside and ob- 
serve more closely.” 

The most advanced and exciting 
brain research now being conducted is 
directed toward discovering how the 
brain perceives, processes and stores in- 
formation. Some scientists confine their 
work to only one area al a time; the 
brain is too complex and knowledge still 
too limited to do otherwise. Others, like 
Professor Hans-Lukas Teuber, 57, who 
heads M.L.T.’s department of psychol- 
ogy, insist on studying the three aspects 
together. “The way we perceive pat- 
terns, whether through sight, touch or 
other senses,” he says, “is intimately 
linked to the way we pattern our skilled 
movements, and both perception and 
movement inevitably involve problems 
of memory.” 

Teuber believes that such knowledge 
is essential for an understanding of high- 
er brain functions, which intrigue him 
far more than investigations into so- 
called psychic phenomena. “The mys- 
tery lies where we least expect it: in sen- 
sory rather than extrasensory percep- 
tion,” he says. “What fascinates me is 
the way that you and I are able to sit op- 
posite each other and make sounds that 
we receive, decode, process and then use 
as a basis for making more sounds. Now 
that is a real mystery.” 

Others, too, are interested in solv- 
ing that mystery. Robert Galambos, 59, 
a professor of neurosciences at the Uni- 
versity of California at San Diego, is at- 
tempting to track auditory impulses 
from the ear, through the brain stem and 
into the cortex. He is studying several 
brain-wave patterns, including what is 
called the “Aha wave.” which the brain 
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GALAMBOS INVESTIGATING HEARING MECHANISMS 


generates when it finds what it is look- 
ing for 

Hugh Christopher Longuet-Higgins 
of the University of Edinburgh is trying 
to make computer models of the way 
people produce sentences and under- 
stand language. Floyd Bloom, 37, chief 
of the laboratory of neuropharmacology 
at the National Institute of Mental 
Health in Bethesda, Md., and Walle 
Nauta, 57, of M.L.T., are using special 
staining techniques to trace the brain’s 
neuronal pathways. “We have a long 
way to go,” says Bloom, “but every lit- 
tle piece of information we gather leads 
us toward a better understanding of the 
way that the brain reacts to the outside 
world.” 

Twin Mysteries. In their work, all 
of these researchers are striving toward 
two major goals: explaining learning 
and memory. Anatomically, there is no 
specific learning center in the brain, and 
there is no explanation for learning 
“There is no known basis for learning; 
it cannot take place,” says Teuber. “In 
fact,” he adds jokingly, “as a teacher, | 
sometimes wonder if it does.” 

But learning does occur, and most 
researchers believe that a crucial factor 
in the process is protein synthesis—the 
creation of complex molecules. Steven 
Rose, 35, a professor at Britain’s Open 
University, has found that as chicks 
were trained to master certain simple 
skills, certain brain proteins increased 

Sweden’s Holger Hydén, 56, director 
of the Institute of Neurobiology at the 
University of Géteborg, has found even 
more convincing evidence that proteins 
play a role in learning. Hydén (pro- 
nounced he-dayn) trained rats and then 
killed them so that their brains could 
be studied. He found that certain ner- 
vous-system proteins were produced in 
greater amounts during the first part of 
learning, when the animals were striv- 
ing to cope with a new problem; over- 
training the animals produced no high- 
er levels of the substances. Hydén then 
injected animals with antibodies against 
the protein, which is called S-100. The 
injection, which blocked the protein's 
activity, also caused the animals’ learn- 





ing rate to lessen markedly. Other find- 
ings tend to reinforce this conclusion 
Protein-deficient rats learn much more 
slowly than well-fed animals. Also, pro- 
tein-deficient children from poor fam- 
ilies habitually trail better-fed, middle- 
class children in intellectual develop- 
ment, even when the children receive 
the same education. 

Of equal fascination to researchers 
is the persistence of memory, the abil- 
ity not only to store but also to recall in- 
formation and experiences. In Proust's 
Remembrance of Things Past, Marcel re- 
leased a flood of memories by tasting a 
tea-soaked petite Madeleine. Others 
have found that a memory-jogging whiff 
of perfume, a word, a few notes of mu- 
sic can conjure up similar—and often 
realistic—recollections of events they 
experienced many years earlier. A land- 
mark discovery was made by the great 
Canadian neurosurgeon, Wilder Pen- 
field, when he found that he could stim- 
ulate memories electrically. Probing a 
patient’s brain with an electrode in or- 
der to locate the source of her epileptic 
seizures, Penfield was amazed when the 
young woman recalled an incident from 
her childhood in vivid detail. Penfield 
continued his studies and found that 
touching various parts of his patients’ ce- 
rebral cortices with an electrode could 
enable them to remember songs long for- 
gotten and experiences they thought 
were lost forever 

Subsequent experiments have 
proved that though the cortex Is in- 
volved with memory, it does not act like 
a computer's memory bank, in which 
each bit of information is stored in a sin- 
gle electronic “cell.” Memory, it has 
been found, is “delocalized” or spread 
throughout the cortex, and perhaps 
throughout the higher brain. Removing 
half the cortex may cause a proportional 
loss of capacity to remember, but it does 
not destroy specific memories 

Experiments and observations now 
support a three-level theory of memory 
The lowest level is short-term memory, 
lasting no more than a few seconds; ev- 
ery moment of life, hundreds of sensory 
impressions flow into the human brain 
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and are promptly forgotten. On the next 
level is medium-term memory, which 
lasts from @ few minutes to a few hours. 
and enables man to remember some- 
thing like a telephone number just long 
enough to dial it or to cram for an ex- 
amination. At the highest level is long- 
term memory, which is sifted out of all 
the impressions and information enter- 


ing the brain and preserved because of 


its importance, usefulness or vividness 

Long-term memory takes time to 
register permanently on the brain. If rats 
are given an electric shock immediately 
after learning a new skill 
the skill is lost. If the shock is delayed 
for half an hour, the memory is im- 
paired. But if 24 hours elapse between 
learning and shock, most of the mem- 
ory remains. Human beings react in the 
same way 

Most researchers agree that the lim- 
bic, or feeling brain plays a key role in 
long-term memory. The limbic system 
is concerned with affects—strong emo- 
tional experiences, for example—which 


people obviously remember. One part of 


the limbic system, the hippocampus, is 
indisputably vital to memory. Patients 
whose hippocampi have been destroyed 
or partially removed cannot recall new 
information. Dr 
the University of California at San Di- 
ego postulates that the structure plays 
the same role in memory as the “now 
store” button does on a computer, de- 
termining whether a particular bit of in- 
formation is to be stored or discarded 
Theoretical Leap. Many research- 
ers feel that memories are stored and re- 
called by a combination of macromo- 
lecules or large molecules that probably 
differ considerably from one individual 
to another. Thus they reject the notion 
of some science-fiction writers that 
memory molecules—and thereby mem- 
ories—may one day be transferred from 
one brain to another. “The immune re- 
sponse is a learned reaction,” says 
Rockefeller University’s Edelman, 
again citing the parallel between mem- 
ory and immunology. “There is no 


Marcel Proust for immunology. I doubt 
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that there’s one for the neurosciences 

While focusing down on individual 
cells in the course of their investigations 
into the grand scheme of the brain, neu- 
roscientists—like the Persian fairy tale’s 
three princes of Serendip—have been 
making fortuitous discoveries that have 
already resulted in improved clinical 
treatment of several serious illnesses 
Among them 


SCHIZOPHRENIA. Doctors know that two 
groups of drugs, which include chlorpro- 
mazine and haloperidol, are remarkably 
effective in relieving the thought disor- 
ders, hallucinations and extreme with- 
drawal of schizophrenia, a chronic psy- 
chosis that affects one person 
every 100. Both drugs, if administered 
in excess, can produce symptoms sim- 
ilar to those of Parkinson's disease, a 
neurological disorder characterized by 
uncontrollable tremors and lack of co- 
ordination. Parkinson’s disease is caused 
by a lack of dopamine, a substance that 
transmits nerve impulses, in the brain 
centers that coordinate movement. Bio- 
chemical and electrophysiological stud- 
ies have shown that chlorpromazine and 
haloperidol block the action of dopa- 
mine. Thus brain researchers suspect 
that schizophrenia results, at least in 
part, from an excess of dopamine 

Another clue to schizophrenia, says 
Dr. Seymour Kety, chief of the psychi- 
atric research laboratories at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, lies in the dis- 
covery of an enzyme in the , 
brains of both animals and man 
that can convert normal brain 
chemicals like tryptamine to 
dimethyltryptamine, a_ well- 
known hallucinogen. Kety and 
other scientists speculate that in 
schizophrenics such a process 
may be out of control 


DEPRESSION. Some severe psy- 


chiatric illnesses can now be 
controlled chemically. Re- 
searchers have theorized that 


depression may result when cer- 
tain brain substances called mo- 
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noamines are either lacking or are bro- 
ken down too quickly, A new bn) of 
drugs neutralizes monoamine Oxidase 
(MAO), the enzyme that destroys these 
substances. The drugs. known as MAO 
inhibitors, thus prolong the useful life 
of the monoamines in the brain. The 
drugs by themselves are not considered 
a cure for depression, but they can give 
relief to the victim of acute depression 
while psychotherapy attempts to get at 
the root of his problem 


PARKINSON’S DISEASE, which afflicts 
over a million Americans, could once 
be relieved only by severing certain 
nerve pathways deep in the cerebrum 
While the operation relieved the trem- 
ors and rigidity of the disease, patients 
could suffer partial paralysis and loss of 
speech. Now, most Parkinson's victims 
can be relieved by a drug known as levo- 
dihydroxyphenylalanine, or L-dopa 
First used successfully by George Cot- 
zias of the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, L-dopa provides a classic ex- 
ample of molecular chemistry at work 
Normal movement depends in large 
part upon the action of dopamine, one 
of the brain’s most important chemical 
transmitters. Parkinson's disease results 
from a degeneration of the cells that help 
produce this chemical. By boosting the 
level of dopamine in the brain, L-dopa 
helps to prevent the palsy associated 
with the disease 

The drug is also enabling doctors to 
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The Impresario of the Brain 


“To understand man, we have to under- 
stand the brain.’ 


If man ever succeeds in reaching this 
goal, most neuroscientists today agree 
that much of the credit will belong to 
the author of that statement, Dr. Fran- 
cis Otto Schmitt, a professor at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Al- 
though he is a skilled researcher in 
molecular biology, Schmitt is best 


known in his profession as a scientific 
impresario. He is the founder, chairman 
and most enthusiastic member of the 
M.I.T.-sponsored Neurosciences 


Re- 





SCHMITT WITH BRAIN MODEL 


take some tentative yet encouraging 
steps toward treating Huntington’s cho- 
rea, a genetically-determined degener- 
ative nerve disease that strikes its vic- 
tims at about the age of 40 and kills 
them within 15 years. A group headed 
by Dr. Leslie Iverson, 36, of the British 
Medical Research Council's Division of 
Neurochemical Pharmacology, has been 
studying the chemical changes in brains 
of Huntington’s victims. The team has 
found that victims of the disease have 
lower-than-normal quantities of the 
transmitter gamma amino butyric acid 
(GABA) and occasionally-elevated 
amounts of dopamine. They are now try- 
ing to develop drugs that will restore the 
balance between these chemicals 


EPILEPSY. which affects one person out 
of every 100 is caused by clusters of brain 
cells, or foci, that discharge electrical 
impulses paroxysmally. It produces vi- 
olent seizures resulting in convulsions 
and unconsciousness, brief staring spells 
or episodes of uncontrollable rage. Re- 
searchers have discovered that most ep- 
ileptic conditions can be controlled by 
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search Program. It is from the work of 
this group that a comprehensive theory 
of brain function could well emerge 

Founded in 1962, the N.R.P. rep- 
resents Schmitt's attempt to get science’s 
“wets” (chemists) and “drys” (physi- 
cists) together to work on the mystery 
of the brain. The organization is a loose 
federation of scientists who are them- 
selves connected with such prestigious 
institutions as the University of Califor- 
nia, Germany’s Max Planck Institutes 
and the National Institutes of Health. 
These researchers constitute the faculty 
ofan “invisible university.” Meeting reg- 
ularly to discuss specific topics 
and staying in constant commu- 
nication by letter and telephone, 
they hope to accomplish togeth- 
er what none could succeed in 
doing alone. Five of the N.R.P.’s 
36 associates have won Nobel 
Prizes for their work in chem- 
istry, medicine or physiology. 
But merely being Nobel laure- 
ates entitles them to no special 
consideration in what the scien- 
tific community acknowledges is 
a tough outfit. A couple of No- 
belists were transferred to con- 
sultant status when they became 
too busy to participate in 
N.R.P.’s demanding schedule of 
meetings. 

The dean of this unique col- 
lege is as impressive as the fac- 
ulty. Born in St. Louis in 1903, 
Schmitt studied medicine at 
Washington University, pub- 
lished two papers in Science be- 
fore his 20th birthday and re- 
ceived his doctorate in physiol- 


a drug called Dilantin, which Dr. Frank 
Morrell, 47, of Chicago’s Rush Medical 
College, believes prevents epileptic dis- 
charges from spreading to neighboring 
neurons 

A technique for relieving cases of ep- 
ilepsy that resist treatment by drugs has 
been devised by Dr. Irving Cooper, 51, 
of St. Barnabas Hospital in New York. 
Cooper has found that stimulating the 
cerebellum electrically apparently in- 
creases its inhibitory action on the ce- 
rebrum. Cooper has implanted electron- 
ic “pacemakers” upon the cerebellums 
of several epileptics, as well as patients 
suffering from stroke-caused paralysis, 
cerebral palsy and from dystonia, a neu- 
romuscular defect in which permanently 
flexed muscles twist and distort the 
limbs. The device, which stimulates the 
cerebellum with low-voltage jolts, has 
produced relief in most of the 70 cases 
in which it has been used. One mus- 
cular 26-year-old man suffered from 
daily epileptic seizures before he came 
to Cooper for a pacemaker. Since the 
machine was implanted a year ago, the 
man has been free of major seizures 
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ogy* before going abroad for two years 
of study in England and Germany. He 
returned to Washington U., where he re- 
mained on the faculty until moving to 
M.L.T. in 1941 

Schmitt pioneered the use of X-ray 
diffraction and polarization optics to ex- 
plore the inner workings of cells, and 
studied molecular biology before the 
term was invented. Head of the team 
that was first in the U.S. to use an elec- 
tron microscope for studying biological 
tissues, he is also well known for his 
work on collagen, the clear protein ma- 
terial that fills the spaces between cells. 
His research, which led to an under- 
standing of how the collagen molecule 
is constructed, won him the coveted Las- 
ker Award in 1956. 

. 

A bulky (6 ft., 200 Ibs.) man with a 
prognathous jaw and bold forehead, 
Schmitt is an exceptionally articulate 
spokesman for his profession, promoting 
it in informal conversations and speech- 
es that are remarkably free from tech- 
nical jargon. “I believe the brain Is 
knowable,” he says. He is also an en- 
thusiastic pianist and frequently enter- 
tains his friends by playing duets with 
his wife Barbara, a former concert pi- 
anist. Schmitt has a Teutonic dedication 
to hard work, moves at constant flank 
speed and, according to a colleague, has 
a tendency to “take every red traffic light 
as a personal affront.” Asked at a re- 
cent 70th-birthday dinner if he planned 
to retire, Schmitt did not hesitate: “Not 
in the conventional sense of the word,” 
he answered. “There are two meanings 
of this word, and to me, retire means to 
put new tires on the old chassis and get 
going again.” 

*He has since been awarded an honorary M.D 
by the University of Géteborg 


There are other areas in which neu- 
roscientific research is paying dividends: 


RELIEVING PAIN. Doctors are still not 
sure how the brain perceives pain, but 
some neurosurgeons have found ways 
of relieving the chronic and acute dis- 
comfort associated with terminal can- 
cer and other diseases. Dr. William 
Sweet, chief of neurosurgery at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, has found 
that by destroying small clusters of cells 
in different parts of the brain, either 
by freezing or by electric current, he 
can relieve pain without producing the 
degrading effects of the old-style pre- 
frontal lobotomy, which often produced 
antisocial behavior and, eventually, 
mental deterioration. He has also found 
a way of dealing with fic douloureux, 
an excruciatingly painful nervous dis- 
order involving the trigeminal nerve of 
the face. With his patient sedated but 
conscious, Sweet places electrodes in 
the face and destroys certain small nerve 
fibers that transmit pain without harm- 
ing those larger fibers involved in per- 
ceiving touch. 
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REDUCING VIOLENCE. Building on his 
earlier work, Sweet and others have also 
discovered that they can calm the vi- 
olent outbursts of rage often associated 
with psychomotor epilepsy by destroy- 
ing or partially removing the amygdala, 
an almond-shaped body in the limbic 
system of the brain. Sweet's onetime stu- 
dent, Dr. Vernon Mark, has performed 
amygdalectomies on 13 patients who ex- 
hibited violent behavior associated with 
a rare form of epilepsy. The operations 
reduced the frequency of their seizures 
and their aggressive outbursts. But the 
surgery produced no significant effects 
on their intelligence or ability to think. 


BIOFEEDBACK CONTROL. A handful of 
yoga and Zen masters have known for 
centuries how to control such autonomic 
or involuntary nervous functions as 
heart and respiratory rates. Rockefeller 
University Psychologist Neal Mil- 
ler has found ways to help those with a 
less spiritual outlook to achieve the same 
kind of control. Using devices that en- 
able patients to monitor various body 
functions like blood circulation and 
heartbeat, Miller and other researchers 
have trained them to raise and lower 
their blood pressure and hand temper- 
atures. The phenomenon, he explains, 
is basically no different from other forms 
of learning. All learning depends on 
some sort of feedback to the brain 
from eyes, hand or other sources 
—that tells the student whether he is 
succeeding or failing in what he is try- 
ing to do. Biofeedback-monitoring de- 
vices simply enable the patient to tell 
when he is consciously controlling his in- 
voluntary functions. Miller’s work has 
been capitalized upon by charlatans and 
mystics who insist that biofeedback can 
bring a kind of instant satori to those 
willing to spend money for lessons and 
equipment. But many legitimate re- 
searchers also believe that biofeedback 
may prove valuable in controlling moods 
and dealing with certain illnesses 
While neuroscientists look forward 
eagerly to the day when they will under- 





stand how the brain works, some people 
feel that they have already gone too far. 
There are those who fear that new drugs 
and surgical techniques could be used to 
impose a form of “mind control” on non- 
conformists, tranquilize prisoners or in- 
mates of mental hospitals, and tame 
those whose behavior or ideas society 
finds troubling. They note that psycho- 
surgery is being widely used in Japan to 
calm down hyperactive children. They 
also observe with alarm the tendency of 
some school physicians to recommend 
drug treatment for these schoolchildren. 
Others, on a more philosophical level, 
are concerned lest the neurosciences 
succeed in erasing the factitious line be- 
tween “mind” and “brain” and reduce 
man toa collection of neurons. 

Neuroscientists generally appreciate 
their concern. “It is a measure of the dis- 
trust with which science is now viewed 
that people automatically think first of 
the evil that scientific knowledge can 
bring,” says M.I.T.’s Teuber. “It’s as if 
we're suffering from some sort of Man- 
hattan Project complex.” 

Most neuroscientists agree that their 
science can be abused but doubt that it 
will be. Schmitt, for example, feels that 
fear of thought control is unreasonable. 
“When it comes to thought control,” 
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BIOFEEDBACK SUBJECT ATTEMPTING TO CONTROL HAND TEMPERATURE 
Self-understanding is the key to survival. 


he says, “politicians and journalists do 
a better job than neuroscientists.” In- 
stead, the brain researchers stress that 
the benefits resulting from their research 
would far outweigh the dangers. An un- 
derstanding of how the brain works 
could lead to treatments for some forms 
of mental retardation. A greater knowl- 
edge of what takes place during learn- 
ing could result in improvement in 
teaching techniques. Even human in- 
telligence might be increased as a 
result. 

A breakthrough could also lead to 
the kind of social evolution that might 
help prevent the conflicts that now set 
man against man and nation against na- 
tion. “Most of our evolution has been so- 
matic,” says Schmitt. “We've changed 
our shape. But if we could really un- 
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derstand ourselves and by extension 
each other, we could evolve socially as 
well.” That kind of evolution, Schmitt 
contends, may well be necessary for the 
continuation of the species. “Armies 
aren't the key to man’s survival,” he 
says. “Governments are not enough 
Treaties are not enough. Only self- 
knowledge will help man to survive.’ 

The ocean that separates man from 
this self-knowledge remains to be chart- 
ed. Crossing it will require money, ded- 
ication, ingenuity and the development 
of a whole new field of science and tech- 
nology. The explorers of the brain have 
embarked on a journey even more sig- 
nificant than the voyage of Columbus 
in 1492. Columbus discovered a new 
continent. The explorers of the brain 
may well discover a new world 
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After the Boom, a Siege of Uncertainty 


Of all possible conditions, the one that 
businessmen most abhor is uncertainty. 
Yet as the U.S. economy lumbers out of 
one of its most profitable, troublesome 
and portentous years, uncertainty is the 
only word for the outlook. In trying to 
gauge prospects for 1974, most econo- 
mists admit to playing a kind of blind- 
man’s buff. The biggest imponderable 
is the extent of the damage likely to re- 
sult from the energy crisis, which is sure 
to bring something that economists have 
no experience charting: a slowdown 
caused not by lack of demand but by 
shortage of supply. 

As always, economists are making 
predictions anyway. The general fore- 
cast for 1974 is glum: headlong infla- 
tion and a marked slowing in produc- 
tion, jobs, income and profits. It all adds 
up toa mild recession or something close 
to it in the first six months, with some 
quickening of the economic pulse there- 
after. Even this lackluster prediction is 
hedged with qualifications because, as 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. circum- 
spectly notes: “The range of downside 
possibilities in the coming year is a good 
deal wider than it has been in a long. 
long time.” 

Much of the caution stems from a 
recognition that something momentous 
happened last year: after a long period 
of almost splendid isolation, the U-S. 
economy joined the rest of the world. 
Asa result, the nation had to cope with 
events over which it had only partial 
control 

By far the most critical outside in- 
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fluence on the economy was the Arab 
states’ decision to cut off the flow of oil 
to the U.S. because of its support of Is- 
rael. That move transformed a difficult 
situation into an emergency. Even be- 
fore the Arab action, Americans faced 
scarcities of fuel. If the ban were lifted 
tomorrow, the U.S. would have to strug- 
gle with energy shortages for years. 

Rising Prices. The full impact of 
the oil cutback is still unclear, though 
there is general agreement that the econ- 
omy eventually will adjust and contin- 
ue to grow, despite its reduced energy 
diet, largely because businessmen and 
consumers will be forced to change their 
wasteful ways. Moreover, it now seems 
that the petroleum shortfall will be less 
than the thoroughly disruptive 3.4 mil- 
lion bbl. per day originally anticipated 
Still, the jittery psychological climate 
created by the threat has enabled oil-ex- 
porting countries to raise their prices to 
towering new levels, and that will fur- 
ther fuel raging inflation in all indus- 
trialized nations. Says Walter Heller, a 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists 
and chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson: “The economy in 
1974 will be terribly sensitive to things 
we don’t know much about.” 

Despite such strange new crosscur- 
rents, most sectors of the U.S. economy 
performed last year about as well as 
TIME’s Board of Economists and other 
experts had predicted. Based on the lat- 
est estimates, the gross national prod- 
uct increased by $134 billion to $1,289.3 


billion. Real growth in goods and ser- 
vices, not counting inflation, came to a 
vigorous 5.9%. The majority of Amer- 
icans were beneficiaries of the boom to 
some degree. Corporate profits climbed 
by 20.9%, and the unemployment rate 
fell from an average of 5.6% in 1972 to 
a more acceptable 4.8%, though it is ris- 
ing again now from its low point of 4.5% 
in October. Among the biggest gainers 
were automakers, whose record sales of 
11.5 million cars raced ahead of even 
the most optimistic forecasts. Farmers, 
too, enjoyed their most prosperous year 
ever. The dizzying rise in the price of ag- 
ricultural goods lifted their incomes by 
about 28%, even as it riled and dismayed 
the nation’s consumers, provoking some 
of them into organizing boycotts. 
Indeed, almost all businesses did 
well in 1973, the second year in a row 
of vibrant economic growth. The once 
sagging prices and profits of the petro- 
chemical industry zoomed as demand 
for synthetic cloth, fertilizer and other 
items continued to exceed production 
Textile sales hit record levels, while im- 
ports, for years the bane of the indus- 
try, declined. Oil companies wallowed 
in profits; after-tax earnings at Exxon 
in the third quarter, for example, soared 
80%. Steel and plastics also took off. 
Despite bulging profits and rising 
prices, labor remained remarkably doc- 
ile. Though negotiations involved some 
of the biggest and most militant unions 
in the country, including the Teamsters 
and the electrical and auto workers, 
there were no major strikes, and con- 
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tract Increases averaged about 7.6% 
—not too far above the Administration’s 
wage-and-benefits guideline of 6.2% 
Prices have been running ahead of 
wages, however, and unions are expect- 
ed to be out for big keep-up settlements 
this year, which will add further to in- 
flationary pressures. 

Dollar Comeback. The nation’s 
trade balance and the dollar scored 
comebacks. Early in the year, major cen- 
tral banks refused to accept any longer 
what they considered an overvalued dol- 
lar, and in February the Administration 
was forced to devalue for the second time 
in 14 months, by an average of 10% 
Even then the dollar continued to sink 
for months, under a new system of 
“floating” exchange rates, in which cur- 
rencies have no fixed price. Largely 
owing to the competitive price advan- 
tage of U.S. goods in world markets, 
though, the nation’s trade balance 
swung from a deficit of $960 million in 
the first quarter to a $500 million sur- 
plus in the fourth quarter. In recent 
months the dollar, too, has regained con- 
siderable ground, largely because of the 
improved trade balance 

It would have been a dream year 
for economists—and everybody—ex- 
cept for one monumental blooper: the 
failure to foresee and head off an ex- 
plosive leap in prices. Economist Arthur 
Okun, a member of TIME’s board and 
chairman of the President's economic 
advisers under Lyndon Johnson, calls 
the mistake “one of the greatest failures 
of economic analysis in modern times.” 

At the start of the year, the consen- 
sus among TIME’s board members and 
most other economists was that the 
G.N.P. deflator, the broadest index of 
inflation in the economy, would rise 
about 3.5%. CEA Chairman Herbert 
Stein predicted 3%. Actually, the defla- 
tor rose by more than 5.5‘, the biggest 
peacetime jump in a quarter-century 
The consumer price index soared more 
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than 8%, a rate of inflation considerably 
worse than during the Viet Nam War 
Food prices, the most troublesome vil- 
lain, climbed by 20% for the year. 

With the clarity of hindsight, econ- 
omists now generally agree that the hor- 
rendous price spiral was all but guar- 
anteed in 1973 by a combination of bad 
luck and policy mistakes by the Admin- 
istration. For one thing, the economy 
whooshed into 1973 at a blistering, in- 
flation-generating pace. The main pro- 
pellant was the immense buying power 
that resulted from lavish Government 
spending and the Federal Reserve 
Board's startlingly openhanded money 
policy during the presidential election 
year of 1972. Yet one of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration’s first acts in January was 
to replace the relatively successful Phase 
Il wage-price controls with the volun- 
tary, largely ineffective regulations of 
Phase III, drafted by Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz. At that point, in the 
view of many economists, the President 
lost whatever small chance he had to 
curb inflation with controls. In June the 
White House imposed a price freeze that 
eventually led to a distressing beef short- 
age, and last August it went on to the 
wage-price controls of Phase IV, which 
is widely regarded as a failure 

In the meantime, spending by con- 
sumers and businessmen continued 
strong. Many industries could not keep 
pace with demand because plants mak- 
ing such basic materials as steel, cement 
and paper were strained to capacity 
Shortages developed that pushed up 
prices even more. The problem was 
compounded by scarcities of such raw 
materials as wheat, lumber and cotton, 
for which the booming economies of Eu- 
rope and Japan were also competing 

For the U.S., the most painful in- 
flationary result of this global scramble 
was felt in food. Foreign purchases of 
American agricultural goods rose enor- 
mously, pushing U.S. farm prices, and 
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ultimately retail prices, to skyscraping 
heights. This overwhelming demand 
was created by an unusual combination 
of circumstances: rising consumer afflu- 
ence and a preference for richer diets 
in the U.S. and abroad; worldwide short- 
ages of grain and livestock feed; and the 
dollar devaluation, which offered a bar- 
gain to foreigners buying American 
goods with greenbacks that were sud- 
denly cheap. Asa result of all these pres- 
sures, during the year ending last Au- 
gust the price of wheat went up 186%, 
of corn 163% and of broilers 158%. 

New Lows. From midyear on, it be- 
came apparent that the runaway pace 
of the economy was slowing. Growth in 
production of the nation’s goods and ser- 
vices slipped from its mighty 8.7% level 
in the first quarter to 3.4% by October, 
then down to an estimated 1.6% in the 
final quarter. The federal budget swung 
into surplus, in part because of rigorous 
hold-downs in Government spending 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns and his board moved to hold the 
expansion in the money supply to near 
zero. Housing starts, which had been 
hammering along at a high annual rate 
of more than 2,000,000 units, fell victim 
to the money pinch; by November the 
rate had fallen to 1.7 million. Consum- 
ers scaled down their buying, their con- 
fidence dipping to new lows as a result 
of the Watergate scandals, an ineffectual 
President, rising prices and porous price 
controls. 

As the year waned, businessmen’s 
faith in President Nixon also dimin- 
ished. Though the business community 
had long supported Nixon, a growing 
number of its members began to believe 
that he was becoming a liability, and 
that his resignation or impeachment 
would dispel much of the uncertainty 
now clouding Government policy, and 
thus be good for business. That senti- 
ment has gained strong support on Wall 
Street. Economist Eliot Janeway, a pe- 
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rennial gadfly, somewhat extravagantly 
states: “When Ford becomes President 
in the spring, he will be worth a hun- 
dred points on the Dow.” 

For all that, most economists agreed 
that the Administration had a fair 
chance of bringing the economy in 1974 
into a so-called soft landing: a moder- 
ate deceleration in business, a slight in- 
crease in unemployment, and a gradual 
tapering of inflationary pressures. The 
eruption of the Middle East war in Oc- 
tober, the Arab embargo against the 
US., and the sudden advent of the en- 


ergy crisis changed all that almost 
overnight. 

The public shock was most graph- 
ically registered by the stock market, 
which was already suffering through a 
bad year. As 1973 began, the Dow Jones 
industrial average had just cracked the 
magic 1,000 mark, and it climbed to a 
record 1,051 on Jan. 11 (the very day 
the Administration shifted from Phase 
II to Phase III). From then on, beset by 
uncertainties about inflation, the dollar 
and Watergate, the index began to fall. 
When the energy crisis hit, the Dow 





Back to the Dismal Science 


A revolution of falling expectations is 
spreading among U.S. economists. For 
years they have thought that if the right 
mix of policies could be found, the na- 
tion could enjoy full employment with 
reasonable price stability. Growing 
numbers now fear that the goal has be- 
come unattainable and that for years to 
come the world’s mightiest economy will 
produce both more unemployment and 
more inflation than scholars in the past 
have defined as acceptable. 

For the past dozen years, the official 
definition of “full employment,” at least 
as a target that the Government should 
try to reach by fiscal and monetary pol- 
icy, has been a jobless rate of 4%.* Now, 
President Nixon's forthcoming budget is 
expected to set a new target between 
4.5% and 4.8%. Meaning: any reduction 
in unemployment below that level can 
be accomplished only by overheating the 
economy and risking serious inflation. 
In the past two decades, U.S. unemploy- 
ment has not averaged 4% in any peace- 
time year, though it went lower dur- 
ing both the Korean and Viet Nam 
wars. Last month it rose to 4.9% from 
4.7% in November. 

. 

The change of mind on inflation 
has been even more striking. As late 
as 1969, Nixon Administration econ- 
omists thought that the U.S. could 
and should hold price increases over 
the long run to an average of a mere 
2% a year. Some critics believed 3% 
to be a more realistic figure. But at a 
recent meeting of TIME’s Board of 
Economists, Banker Beryl Sprinkel 
reluctantly counseled acceptance of 
“a rather perpetual, sizable inflation 
on the order of 5%” yearly. In a re- 
cent poll taken among some mem- 
bers of the American Economic As- 
sociation, no fewer than 43% forecast 
that inflation will average 5% annu- 
ally for the rest of the 20th century. 
At that rate, prices would double ev- 
ery 14 years. 

The cheery optimism of the 1960s 
has been eroded by an awareness of 







"Though the Kennedy Administration orig- 
inally set 4% only as an “interim” goal on the 
way to a lower rate 
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deep structural changes that have oc- 
curred in the economy. Unemployment 
rates have been pushed up in recent 
years largely by a huge increase in the 
numbers of women, blacks and teen-ag- 
ers looking for work. Often poorly ed- 
ucated and unskilled, these would-be 
workers have trouble finding jobs even 
during a boom. Under present condi- 
tions, about 90,000 surplus job hunters 
produce a one-tenth point rise in the un- 
employment rate. 

Inflation has worked its way into the 
innermost interstices of the economy. A 
key reason is that, though it may change 
its definition of full employment, the na- 
tion remains committed to using the full 
spending powers of the Government to 
avoid a deep recession. Thus the US. 
must forgo the breaks in the price spi- 
ral that recessions used to produce. 

Labor unions have seen to it that 
wages go only one way: up. Manufactur- 
ers sometimes can offset the higher costs 
by raising output per man-hour; but ser- 
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plummeted almost 200 points to a 1973 
low of 788, before investors got over their 
fright. It is currently at 880.23, more 
than 16% below its 1973 peak. Last week 
the Federal Reserve sought to give the 
ailing market a needed lift by making 
it easier for investors to buy stock. It re- 
duced the minimum down payment for 
issues bought on credit at all major ex- 
changes from 65% of the selling price 
to 50%, the lowest such margin in a 
decade. 

The energy emergency has also 
forced economists to revise downward 


vice industries, which account for more 
than 40% of the economy, find that dif- 
ficult. And as U.S. industry grows more 
concentrated, businessmen can raise 
prices more confidently than they could 
if there were more competitors around 
who might undercut them. 

Quite as important, the economy has 
grown far beyond the point at which it 
can supply all the needs of its own cit- 
izens and of export buyers by using 
home-produced raw materials. So the 
US. is increasingly at the mercy of in- 
flationary trends in world commodity 
markets. American inflation has been 
fanned in recent years by such dispa- 
rate events as the Arab-Israeli war, a 
low Soviet grain harvest, copper-indus- 
try strikes in Africa and even a change 
in the ocean currents off Peru (which 
temporarily wiped out the catch of an- 
chovies, a key source of protein in an- 
imal feeds, causing panicky foreign buy- 
ers to bid up the price of U.S. soybeans). 

. 


In such an environment, the tradi- 
tional tools of economic management 
are no longer enough to keep the econ- 
omy in good health. Heavy government 
spending and increases in the money 
supply that boost demand are more like- 
ly to tempt employers to bid up the 
wages of skilled workers than to hire 
the unskilled jobless. Cutting back the 
flow of money to the economy can pro- 
duce a shallow recession, but as Amer- 
icans learned in 1970, prices are likely 
to keep rising rapidly anyway. 

Some more specific approaches hold 
promise. Manpower training and public- 
service-employment programs could cut 
the jobless rate without producing ru- 
inous inflation. Prices could be held 
down somewhat by repealing such mea- 
sures as the Fair Trade acts, which set 
retail price floors under certain prod- 
ucts, and the Jones Act, which prevents 
USS. shippers from using low-cost for- 
eign vessels between two US. ports. 
Cost-of-living escalator clauses in labor 
contracts and the Social Security Act 
could keep incomes ahead of price 
boosts. Even so, the more economists try 
to be realistic in talking about the de- 
pressing prospects for unemployment 
and inflation, the more they look once 
again like practitioners of the dismal 
science. 
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their projections for 1974. The consensus 
estimate among TIME’s board members 
is that real growth this year will range 
between zero and 1.5%. Output of goods 
and services may actually decline in the 
first two quarters, thus producing the 
second recession in four years. The worst 
effects of the downturn, though, will be 
offset by a sustained burst of capital 
spending, as many factories enlarge 
their inadequate capacity. Moreover, the 
energy crisis will force utilities to install 
new equipment to burn coal, instead of 
oil, and automakers to buy machinery 
to produce more small, energy-conserv- 
ing cars. 

One of the weightiest drags on the 
economy will be the decline in housing 
starts, which will probably dip to a low 
rate of 1.5 million units this spring. 
Thereafter, however, they are expected 
to begin inching slowly upward. Though 
the Fed will probably ease up on its rel- 
atively tight money policy, and loans 
from banks and other savings institu- 
tions will be easier to get, mortgage rates 
are likely to continue above 8% through- 
out the year, high enough to keep many 
prospective buyers out of the market. 
The decline in housing construction will 
bite deeply into sales of building- 
materials suppliers, as well as producers 
of household furnishings, such as fur- 
niture, drapes and appliances. 

Consumers are expected to begin 
buying again by midyear, when the 
economy should start to turn upward 
slowly. Says Okun: “Consumers always 
find better things to do than save their 
money. If they're not buying cars or trav- 
eling as much, they will be buying more 
television sets and backyard swimming 
pools.” But the expansion will be slug- 
gish. Board Member Alan Greenspan, 
an economic consultant and Nixon ad- 
viser, sees only a moderate 2.6% expan- 
sion in real G.N.P. even in 1975. De- 
spite a relatively stagnant economy, 
some board members expect prices dur- 
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ing 1974 to increase at a blister- 
ing 7% to 8%, propelled largely 
by the startling rise in fuel costs. 
The jobless rate probably will 
climb to 6% or so, and corporate 
profits will dip by 5% to 10%. 

That is the optimistic scenar- 
io. Some experts, including Econ- 
omist Anne Carter of Brandeis 
University, take a much dimmer 
view. She predicts that if the pe- 
troleum shortfall is anything like 
17°%—President Nixon’s original 
estimate—unemployment will 
rise to almost 10%. Representa- 
tive Morris K. Udall, an Arizona 
Democrat, is equally bearish. Says 
he: “My guess is that oil shortag- 
es will be far worse than Presi- 
dent Nixon’s professional opti- 
mists are predicting. Unemploy- 
ment could be not 6%, but closer 
to 10%.” 

Whether the US. suffers a 
crippling downturn, a mild recession or 
mere temporary stagnation will depend 
principally on how well the Adminis- 
tration manages some key problems. 
Among them: 


ENERGY. In order to protect jobs and in- 
comes, Energy Czar William E. Simon 
must make sure that the nation’s dimin- 
ished petroleum stocks are distributed 
to factories, offices, stores and other pro- 
ductive enterprises in large enough 
quantities to keep them operating, even 
if that necessitates clamping gasoline ra- 
tioning on private drivers. Nixon would 
dearly love to avoid such a step, but Si- 
mon has announced a fully detailed 

stand-by rationing plan just in case. 
Pressure on Simon and his new Fed- 
eral Energy Office has moderated slight- 
ly in recent weeks. Because of fuel 
savings from voluntary conservation 
programs and recently discovered leaks 
in the Arab oil embargo, Government 
estimates of the shortfall have been re- 
duced to 2.7 million bbl. per day. Even 
so, such businesses as motels, recreation- 
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FEDERAL RESERVE’S BURNS 
A rein on money. 
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TREASURY SECRETARY SHULTZ 
An end to controls. 


al vehicles and tourism are going to be 
hurt. Though the energy crisis is boost- 
ing sales of small cars, it is crippling 
sales of big ones (TIME cover, Dec. 31), 
and last week U.S. automakers an- 
nounced a 27% cut in production for 
January. General Motors last week laid 
off 38,000 workers indefinitely, and will 
temporarily furlough 48,000 more. 

Even if the embargo is lifted early 
in 1974, as expected, Arab leaders are 
not likely to boost production enough 
to satisfy voracious world demand. Thus, 
if the U.S. began immediately to expand 
its inadequate refinery capacity, and de- 
velop alternate fuel sources such as coal, 
shale oil and atomic power, it would still 
be four or five years before the nation’s 
energy supplies met demand. Much of 
the impetus for such research and de- 
velopment will have to come from the 
Nixon Administration 


PRICES. Even before the energy crisis 
burst, the U.S. was in for a year of ris- 
ing prices largely because of continuing 
shortages of many other products. Now 
the surge in petroleum costs will add 
devastating inflationary momentum; 
posted prices of Middle East crude oil 
have about tripled in recent months. For 
much of the first half of 1974, consumer 
prices for everything from gasoline to 
canned soup probably will be climbing 
at an astonishing annual rate of 10%. 
The best hope in Washington is that this 
rate will drop to about 4.5% in the sec- 
ond half, when officials believe that the 
full fury of the price hikes in food and en- 
ergy will subside somewhat. 

Food prices will still be trouble- 
some during early 1974, despite record 
1973 crops and prospects for an even 
bigger output this year. One reason: for- 
eign demand for U.S. farm goods re- 
mains extremely high because supplies 
of wheat and other items are still tight 
worldwide. The 1973 inflation in wheat, 
corn and soybeans showed how much 
havoc heavy export demand can wreak 
on USS. prices. In addition, all the ups 
and downs of controls last year caused 


cattlemen and hog raisers to limit pro- 
duction sharply. That means that meat 
prices will stay high or even rise in the 
months immediately ahead because the 
number of steers and hogs reaching mar- 
ket will not increase much before mid- 
year. Whether there will be any appre- 
ciable drop in prices after that is 
uncertain. The most optimistic prospect 
is that food prices at the end of the 
year might be only moderately higher 
than today 

The Administration is nonetheless 
determined to phase out its present 
wage-price controls. The Cost of Living 
Council is gradually letting industries 
out of the control system, including pro- 
ducers of autos, lumber, zinc and fer- 
tilizer. It also has been granting price 
increases to hundreds of other compa- 
nies making everything from beer to but- 
tons. The White House apparently has 
no intention of seeking an extension of 
its power to control wages and prices, 
when the current authorizing legislation 
expires in April. 

The Administration’s two top eco- 
nomic aides, Treasury Secretary Shultz 
and CEA Chairman Stein, are both ob- 
durately opposed to regulating the free 
market. They are willing to create some 
kind of inflation-monitoring federal 
agency to replace the Cost of Living 
Council, but the agency would probably 
lack the COLC’s power to intercede in 
private price-and-wage decisions. Main- 
ly, its job would be to argue the anti- 
inflation line in the Government's own 
decisions, such as the way regulatory 
bodies set rates. Whether the Admin- 
istration will be able to stick to these 
plans in the midst of strong inflation is 
open to question. At minimum, it should 
reappraise its antipathy toward controls. 


LABOR. This year is shaping up as far 
less tranquil than 1973. For most of last 
year, the average worker's pay has been 
running behind prices. The energy cri- 
sis has heightened union discontent, 
kicking prices even higher, and in some 
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CEA CHAIRMAN STEIN 
Worse before better. 
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More small cars have 
been bought at this sign 
than at any other sign 

in America. 


Nobody knows more about small cars than Ford. We've been 
building them since 1908, when we introduced the Model T. 
Over the last five years, your Ford dealers have sold more 
alle dg tt Alp alll Ford Mustang II 
The Right Car At The Right Time 
An all new car designed to meet the needs of 1974. 
Mustang I gives you a choice of two economical 
engines: a standard 4 and optional V-6. Yet 
Mustang Iis alittle jewel. Never 
= before have we put such 
luxury, comfort, quality 
and elegance into one 
small package. 


$2895 


Sticker price for base 2-door excluding 
destination charges, dealer preparation, title and taxes 










Ford Maverick 


———a The Family Compact Ford Maverick is the family car 
oe : with a reputation for economy. And reliability. 

Bas It’s easy to service, park, handle and 

easy on gas (regular gas). Thanks to 
its standard 200 c.i.d. 6 cylinder 
engine. Ford Maverick, the compact 


’ built for families. $2591 


Sticker price for base 2-door excluding 
destination charges, dealer preparation, title and taxes 







Ford Pinto 


America’s Basic Economy Car Our back-to-basics, 
little economy car. Pinto’s 2000 cc. 
4 cylinder engine was designed to 
take you a long way on alittle gas. —— 
Pinto is simple. Durable. Basic. SSA TT 
And best of all, Pinto carries an x — 
exceptionally low sticker price. And 
what could be more basic than that? 


$244 Sticker price for base 2-door excluding destination charges, 
dealer preparation, title and taxes 


Small Car Headquarters. Your Local Ford Dealer. 
FORD DIVISION 
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WORKERS LEAVING NEW JERSEY GM PLANT 
An uncertain future. 


cases costing jobs. Thus rank-and-file 
members are putting the heat on their 
leaders to go after much fatter settle- 
ments, even though that would further 
balloon prices. 

Contracts covering about 5,000,000 
union members (including steelworkers, 
mineworkers, communications and 
electrical workers, East and Gulf Coast 
longshoremen, aerospace workers and 
railroad employees) come up for nego- 
liation or reopening this year. The most 
significant bargaining, between the na- 
tion’s ten biggest steel companies and 
375,000 members of the United Steel- 
workers union, is already in progress. 
Last year, in what was hailed as the start 
of a new era in labor-management re- 
lations, the union and the companies 
agreed to submit to binding arbitration 
any unresolved bargaining issues in or- 
der to avoid strikes or expensive stale- 
mates. Already, however, union mem- 
bers are insisting that the guaranteed 
wage boost of 3% annually included in 
that agreement must be sharply in- 
creased. The miners, led by Arnold Mil- 
ler, who will be negotiating his first con- 
tract as president, are determined to dig 
a lot more money and benefits out of 
the Bituminous Coal Operators when 
their present pact expires in November 
The operators are equally determined 
to hold the line. In 1971, Joseph Beirne, 
president of the Communications Work- 
ers, settled for a contract that enraged 
many of his union’s members. That con- 
tract expires in July, and Beirne can be 
expected to push hard for as much as 
he can get. 

A growing number of unions are also 
taking second looks at the settlements 
they made over the past few years. The 
Teamsters have already demanded a re- 
opening of their contract because of the 
55-m.p.h. highway speed limit initiated 
by the Administration to save fuel. Over- 
the-road drivers are paid on the basis 
of how many miles they travel in a ten- 
hour period, and they contend that the 
speed limit is costing them up to 20% 
of their earnings. If the Teamsters suc- 
ceed in getting more money from truck- 
ers to compensate for their losses, other 
unions hurt by the energy crisis are 
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bound to follow suit. COL¢ 
Director John Dunlop has 
demonstrated a talent for 
persuading unions to be mod- 
erate, but his abilities will be 
sorely taxed while his job 
lasts. 


TRADE. Earlier predictions 
that the U.S. would ring up a 
trade surplus of up to $4 bil- 
lion this year went aglimmer- 
ing in the wake of soaring 
prices for imported oil, even 
though the nation did end its 
string of deficits. The oil-pro- 
ducing countries may not be 
able to sustain the recent 
price hikes at quite their pres- 
ent levels, but the cost of for- 
eign oil is likely to continue 
to be high enough to offset any gains 
that the U.S. might make in exports. 

Part of the reason is the rapid 
strengthening of the dollar against oth- 
er major currencies Owing to the vastly 
improved American trade balance. In 
addition, Europeans and Japanese are 
realizing that in the present energy 
crunch the U.S., with its vast fuel re- 
sources, is better off than other indus- 
trialized nations. But there is a penalty 
for the dollar's resurgence. It makes 
foreign imports into the U.S. less expen- 
sive and U.S. exports more costly, and 
thus less attractive in world markets 
—just the reverse of what happened last 
year. 

Yet a stronger dollar gives the U.S. 
renewed clout in negotiating trade pol- 
icy with other countries. The Admin- 
istration would like to capitalize on this 
advantage by getting Congress to pass 
a long-delayed trade bill, giving the 
President wide powers to bargain with 
foreigners, to lower nontariff trade bar- 
riers and to raise or lower regular tar- 


ECONOMY & BUSINESS 


iffs unilaterally. That bill already has 
passed the House, and the President 
would like nothing better than to get 
quick approval from the Senate when 
Congress returns from recess this month. 


Remarkably, businessmen are the 
most determinedly optimistic group in 
the country. Many believe that the grim 
Statistics and computerized projections 
fail to take into account the proven abil- 
ity of the nation and its economy to ad- 
just rapidly to changing conditions 
Sears, Roebuck Chairman Arthur M. 
Wood, who believes the year will be good 
for department stores, says: “General 
merchandizers look to payrolls, and the 
fact is that 6,000,000 more Americans 
are employed today than were working 
just two years ago.” The Los Angeles- 
based Broadway-Hale chain is putting 
its money where its faith is, and going 
right along with plans for opening six 
major department stores and 75 special- 
ty shops this year. 

Even executives in recreational in- 
dustries made vulnerable by the scar- 
city of gasoline refuse to be daunted. 
Says Phillip Cabot Camp, executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Ski Areas Asso- 
ciation: “Give us a foot and a half of 
snow, and the agonies of the energy 
crunch will be behind us. The bus, train 
and airline people have done a Hercu- 
lean job of putting together means of get- 
ting people to the slopes.” 

In sum, if the standard economic as- 
sumptions are reasonably accurate, the 
year ahead will probably be difficult, but 
not disastrous. The wide range of im- 
ponderables, however, greatly increases 
the odds for error, and most forecasters 
are being unusually tentative in their es- 
timates. In such a climate of uncertain- 
ty, the upbeat attitude that businessmen 
have adopted should be counted as an 
asset, 
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BOOKS: 


Villains of Refinement 


THE EYE OF THE STORM 
by PATRICK WHITE 
608 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


In awarding Australian Novelist 
Patrick White the 1973 Nobel Prize, the 
jury observed that he had “introduced 
a new continent to literature.” 

However true that may be, it is not 
too harsh to say that White might have 
received less critical veneration if he 
came from Wales or Idaho. Still, for 30 
years he has quietly written long, un- 
compromising and cerebral novels. Voss 
(1957), a study of a German exploring 
the Australian interior frontier, shim- 
mered with metaphysical mirages. With 
desert-dry irony, The Solid Mandala 
(1966) considered the lives of twin broth- 
ers, respectively a librarian and a sim- 
pleton, and praised feeling at the ex- 
pense of intellect. Three years ago, in 
The Vivisector, he produced an ambi- 
tious account of an artist who coldly re- 
jects life whenever it impinges upon his 
work. White himself is an intensely pri- 
vate man who lives in Sydney with sev- 
eral dogs and a male housekeeper, and 
almost never grants interviews. (When 
he won the Nobel last November White 
remarked briefly to reporters, “I've been 
threatened with it for a year.) 

In granting White the prize the No- 
bel committee no doubt recognized that 
over the years he has attracted a small 
but dedicated following of readers who 
accept his dour outlook and who are ab- 
sorbed by the ramifications of his cut- 
ting-keen artistic conscience. In choos- 
ing him in the year of The Eye of the 
Storm, his ninth novel, the panel also 
showed a sentiment in favor of the “old- 
fashioned” novel—that is, a carefully 
crafted fictional edifice with a full 
complement of realistic detail and psy- 
chological probing. His newest book cer- 
tainly has all that, but it is a pallid cre- 
ation that often makes the reader wish 
—respectfully but vehemently—that the 
storm would blow every bit of it away. 

Grande Dame. Fye is about an old 
woman, Elizabeth Hunter, who is dy- 
ing in her Sydney mansion, attended by 
a devoted staff of five. The old lady's 
mind wanders occasionally, but in gen- 
eral she is shrewd, wise and feisty. Now, 
that is. In long flashback sequences por- 
traying her as a belle of society, wife of 
a rich man and mother of two bright 
children, she is made to seem dimmer. 

What plot the novel has concerns 
the arrival of those two children—now 
the famous actor Sir Basil Hunter and 
the Princesse Dorothy de Lascabanes of 
Passy—to try to dismantle their moth- 
er’s property, pen her up in a nursing 
home, thus reducing her expenses and 
increasing their inheritance. It is not an 
original scheme for a long novel, but 
then White has never been put off by un- 
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promising material. He has also been ac- 
cused of not liking his characters, and 
the criticism seems apt regarding the 
Hunter family and their satellites. 

Sir Basil is afraid of his fame and is 
a near-alcoholic. Dorothy’s French 
prince tired of her years ago. They are 
both acute, sensitive people, and as 
heartless as attack dogs. In Madame de 
Lascabanes, White seems to delight in 
lavishing attention on someone he truly 
loathes. She is shy, awkward and fas- 
tidious. There is a set-piece scene in 
which she eats lunch alone at an ex- 
clusive women’s club and hears each 
lady chewing her food at nearby tables. 
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PATRICK WHITE 
Desert-dry irony. 


Dorothy registers every lapse of taste 
and grace, but she is consumed by greed, 
and her judgment of her mother’s lov- 
ing servants is unfailingly obtuse. When 
the solicitor consults her about the dis- 
position of the jewels—after the grande 
dame has at last died peacefully on her 
own commode—Dorothy asks, “Are 
there any jewels left, after the nurses 
have taken their pick?” 

The Eye of the Storm is conscientious 
about characterization, to the point of 
repetition. But stylistically it is self- 
indulgent. For example, White is very 
good at describing people performing 
homely tasks alone, but he does it so of- 
ten that such sequences seem like ex- 
tracts from a copy book. There is metic- 
ulous attention to scene setting, but 
action almost always happens offstage. 
Patrick White is king of his created 
world, but at the price of keeping it 
without spontaneity. ® Martha Duffy 


Mother Russia 


HOPE ABANDONED 

by NADEZHDA MANDELSTAM 
Translated by MAX HAYWARD 
687 pages. Atheneum. $13.95. 


“T survived only by a miracle or an 
oversight, which is the same thing,” says 
Nadezhda Mandelstam, who at 74 is one 
of the last relics of a class once respect- 
fully known as the Russian intelligen- 
tsia. For 50 years she has lived and suf- 
fered in the shadow of her famous 
husband, the poet Osip Mandelstam, 
who died in one of Stalin’s prison camps 
during the winter of 1938. Two years 
ago Mrs. Mandelstam introduced her- 
self to the West with Hope Against Hope, 
a book—never published in the Soviet 
Union—that established her as one of 
the great memoirists of the century. 

In a prose style that combines rich 
digression with bitter clarity, she told 
how Stalin played a sadistic game of cat 
and mouse with her and her husband. 
As a witness to one of the age’s most 
massive and systematic assaults on in- 
dividualism, she also salvaged an era of 
epic hardship and courage from the lim- 
bo of censored history. The book began 
with Mandelstam’s first arrest in 1934 
for a poem that described the dictator 
as a tribal hetman savoring each death 
like a raspberry. Thereafter, the impov- 
erished Mandelstams were hounded all 
over Russia by vengeful bureaucrats. 

“Revolting Cowardice.” Mrs. 
Mandelstam makes few concessions to 
those who have not read Hope Against 
Hope. Her new book, which has also 
been superbly translated by Max Hay- 
ward, is a sprawling but inhabitable 
annex to the first volume. It is as if in 
memoir form she has staked out the pri- 
vate living space that is so scarce in the 
communal world of the Soviet Union. 
The first book centered around the last 
four years of Mandelstam’s life. Hope 
Abandoned shuttles unchronologically 
back and forth over the past half- 
century, concentrating heavily on their 
early years together. The author, a for- 
mer teacher and translator who lives 
in Moscow, regards the precise pres- 
ervation of memories as both a per- 
sonal and socially responsible moral act. 
“To lose one’s memory—provided it was 
an honest one—is to lose touch with re- 
ality,” she writes. “The present becomes 
meaningless when facts are ‘processed,’ 
and you serve them up to yourself and 
others in whatever guise happens to 
suit the moment.” 

She can be harsh about the foibles 
of acquaintances and even of friends 
whose memory she holds dear. But when 
she calls someone a scoundrel or a swine, 
or describes a “major” unnamed con- 
temporary Russian poet as “an unhap- 
py, downtrodden creature of revolting 
cowardice,” she manages not to sound 
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“To lose one’s memory is to lose touch with reality.” 


petty, vindictive or prone to literary 
backbiting. Her judgments have been 
shaped by a hard life that has compelled 
her to see the difference between good, 
weak and evil men. 

The Mandelstams met in 1919, a 
time of optimistic chaos, and began 
living together a year later. Writers gen- 
erally, and even poetic idealists like 
Mandelstam, found ready employment 
in newly formed educational and cul- 
tural agencies, where payment was usu- 
ally in food and clothing. A lecture on 
the Russian symbolist poet Alexander 
Blok earned Mandelstam enough cloth 
for a suit and two dresses for his wife. 
On another occasion he was denied a 
pair of pants—by Playwright Maxim 
Gorky, then head of the Soviet Writers’ 
Union—because Gorky thought Man- 
delstam did not possess enough useful 
knowledge to deserve them. 

When asked to define Acmeism, the 
school of formal, rigorously clear poets 
to which he belonged, he replied that 
it was “a nostalgia for world culture.” 
He often shaped this sentiment into po- 
etry. In 1923, after the ruinous civil 
war, he wrote: 


My animal, my age, who will ever be 
able 

to look into your eyes? 

Who will ever glue back together the 
vertebrae 

of two centuries with his blood? 


Behind such lines was Mandelstam’s 
yearning for the wrecked social and in- 
tellectual milieu that had nourished him 
in St. Petersburg. Hope Abandoned, too, 
is shadowed by the conflict between the 
Slavophiles and those Russians who felt 
closer to the traditions of Western Eu- 
rope. The book is also affected by ideas 
like Tolstoy’s radical Christian belief 
that art should have social utility (a doc- 
trine that was perverted by party ideo- 
logues into propaganda for socialist re- 
alism). The revolution fundamentally 
shattered all Mandelstam’s ideas about 
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community and home. Their great 
friend and aesthetic ally, the poet Anna 
Akhmatova, scathingly summed up the 
new world: “Nowadays all you need is 
an ashtray and a spittoon.” 

The fact that Nadezhda Mandel- 
stam has found the peace and freedom 
to write—if not to publish—her mem- 
oirs in the Soviet Union has done little 
to lift her basic pessimism. Skeptically 
she writes, “The fact that the old forces 
of evil are enfeebled gives no grounds 
for optimism ... It will require tremen- 
dous good management if something 
fatal is not to happen ‘as the curtain 
comes down’ this time, if a new kind of 
evil, with new blandishments and new 
watchwords, is not to sweep into pow- 
er.” But against this bleak assessment 
she has resurrected the blithe spirit of 
Osip Mandelstam, whom she sees as the 
saintly, though very human vessel of a 
great poetic gift. He practiced no reli- 
gion, though he was thoroughly imbued 
with Judaeo-Christian views about good, 
evil and sin. His deeply personal notion 
of Christianity, says his wife, was main- 
ly stirred by the vision of “a joyful com- 
munion with God, a game that children 
play with their father.” He was a marked 
man who remained full of life. During 
the bleakest periods of persecution he 
thought of suicide but decided against 
it. As he told his wife, “You have to 
live your whole life to realize that it does 
not belong to you.” ®R.Z. Sheppard 


007 Lives! 


JAMES BOND, THE AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 
by JOHN PEARSON 
317 pages. Morrow. $7.95. 


Old 007 is back again, courtesy of 
the late Ian Fleming's official biogra- 
pher, John Pearson—but with a twist. 
It is this book’s pretense that there ac- 
tually was (and is) a James Bond, whose 
real life corresponds startlingly with 
Fleming's “fiction.” Run to earth in Ber- 
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muda and interviewed by Pearson, the 
real Bond is slightly older than he was 
at his last appearance in The Man with 
the Golden Gun (1965). He still has his 
gun-metal cigarette case, however, and 
that laconic, infallible way with svelte 
women and gross villains. Those vodka 
martinis (shaken, not stirred) are still 
going down the hatch. 

Bond, it seems, was born in Wat- 
tenscheid, Germany, on Nov. 11, 1920, 
second son of a one-armed Scottish en- 
gineer. Brought up mainly on the Con- 
tinent, his only stint in England (at Eton, 
of course) was brief and unhappy. At 
age 18, James joined a British espionage 
unit, exposing first a sweaty Rumanian 
card cheat at the baccarat tables of Mon- 
te Carlo. After that, the jobs got more 
difficult. In 1940, for example, he killed 
a Japanese code breaker in New York 
by shooting him through a hole made 
earlier in a thick window by his part- 
ner’s bullet. 

Pearson tries hard to humanize the 
Secret Service Superman. But as the ad- 
ventures come thick and fast, 007 re- 
mains precisely what Fleming made 
him: a suave robot programmed to ex- 
ploit the romantic idea that physical 
pleasure becomes more intense as death 
becomes more imminent. After 15 min- 
utes, readers looking for truth will see 
the put-on. But true Bondsmen will re- 
joice at any flimsy excuse to see their 
man in action again. Bond is last seen 
heading for Australia on the trackdown 
of an old antagonist, Irma Bunt, the late 
Ernst Stavro Blofeld’s baleful dumpling 
from On Her Majesty's Secret Service 
She seems to have bred a kind of giant 
carnivorous rat that will eat all the live- 
stock Down Under, unless 007 can foil 
her. Will he succeed? If Pearson’s first 
reincarnation does, the answer will sure- 
ly come in good time. ® Philip Herrera 
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Viewpoint 


BILL MOYERS’ JOURNAL. on PBS. 
Wednesday, 8-8:30 p.m. E.D.T. People re- 
fer to Bill Moyers less often these days 
as “President Johnson's former press 
secretary.’ And for good reason. With 
his weekly Journal, now in its third 
year, he has established a more im- 
mediate identity: television’s best reg- 
ularly scheduled observer of the Amer- 
ican scene. The Journal takes in a wide 
range of opinions of writers, scholars 
and ordinary concerned citizens as well 
as political pros. Mostly, however, it is 
distinguished by the host’s earnest, well- 
prepared, civilized but dogged pursuit 
of matters that are not only of wide gen- 
eral interest but that he seems to care 
more deeply about than does the typ- 
ical TV talking head 

Moyers basically does three types 
of shows. First, he investigates worth- 
while attempts by citizens’ groups to 
brighten the corners where they live 
In November he looked at the Oregon 
movement to discourage economic and 
population growth in order to protect 
the state’s agreeable style of life. Last 
fall he reported on the efforts of house- 
holders in declining Chicago neighbor- 
hoods to prevent runaway banks from 
cutting off mortgages and home-im- 
provement loans and thus accelerating 
the downward spiral of their commu- 
nities. Secondly, Moyers keeps a door 
constantly open to cinéma veérité film 
makers willing to shoot something more 
illuminating than rock concerts. In De- 
cember he and Producer Wayne Ewing 
did an emotionally potent study of an 
encounter group for clergymen who 
were trying to break through the in- 
hibitions endemic to their profession. 

Near Thing. Finally, about half of 
Moyers’ shows are conversations with 
people who view public life from an- 
gles not much reported on television 
He has talked things over this season 
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with, among others, Black Poet Maya 
Angelou, Labor Leader Harry Bridges 


and Historian Daniel Boorstin. Last 
week, Moyers interviewed Swedish 
Economist Gunnar Myrdal, who has 
been carrying on a love-hate relation- 
ship with the U.S. for more than 30 
years. 

Moyers does not hide his own bias- 
es while drawing out those of his guests 
He has a firm faith in the adaptive 
strength of U.S. institutions, deriving 
from the populism of his Texas up- 
bringing. In his memorable opening 
show of the season, “An Essay on Wa- 
tergate,” he recalled a high school teach- 
er telling him, “There is no sight more 
beautiful in the world than a people gov- 
erning.” Moyers went on to trace his 
growing realization, gained during his 
Washington years, that in politics “high 
ideals compete all the time with 
the grubby demons of human nature, 
usually in the same personality.” He 
concluded, proudly, that though it was 
a near thing, American ideals and in- 
stitutions had held against the assaults 
of the Nixon gang. 

The Watergate show crystallized the 
inchoate feelings of many viewers, part- 
ly because Moyers was autobiograph- 
ically open in a way that pundits sel- 
dom are, partly because he conceives 
his job modestly, as merely “helping to 
keep the conversation of America go- 
ing.” He never seems to be laying down 
the last word on anyone or anything 
This prudence may come from his back- 
ground in print journalism, as publisher 
of the Long Island newspaper Newsday 
(1967-70) and author of the 1971 book 
Listening to America. The most engag- 
ing and refreshing thing about him is 
that, at 39, he regards himself as he 
does the nation—as open and unfinished 
—and is not yet ready to wrap himself 
in the cellophane of self-esteem and 
present himself as a finished media 
product ® Richard Schickel 
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BILL MOYERS ON LOCATION IN CHICAGO 


Rebirth in Brooklyn 


When the city of New York issued 
its visitors’ map of points of interest in 
the early 1960s, the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music was nowhere to be found. Nev- 
er mind that it is New York’s oldest per- 
forming arts complex, founded in 1861 
No matter that in its first golden age its 
stages presented Sarah Bernhardt in Ca- 
mille, Admiral Peary showing lantern 
slides of his discovery of the North Pole, 
Anna Pavlova dancing The Dying Swan 
and Enrico Caruso giving one of his final 
operatic performances. Changing times 
had made the Academy as outdated as 
the hobble skirt. Manhattan had taken 
over as the focal point for the arts in 
New York City; the Depression and a 
decline in the surrounding neighbor- 
hoods had turned the institution, eco- 
nomically, into a ward of the city. A 
decade ago, it was dozing along mostly 
with lectures and film programs. 

Then in 1967 the Academy appoint- 
ed a 37-year-old former dancer and fund 
raiser named Harvey Lichtenstein as its 
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new executive director. Lichtenstein 
turned out to be one of the best things 
to happen to Brooklyn since the Dodg- 
ers won the World Series. Armed with 
a $300,000 Ford Foundation grant to 
stimulate modern dance, Lichtenstein 
concentrated in his first three years on 
lining up topflight contemporary dance 
groups who could not afford Manhattan 
production prices. He organized regular 
appearances by more than a dozen com- 
panies, including the American Ballet 
Theater, the Merce Cunningham Dance 
Company, Martha Graham, Alwin Ni- 
kolais and Maurice Bejart’s Ballet of the 
20th Century. 

All the Arts. Lichtenstein’s goal 
was to revive the Academy as a center 
for all the arts. In 1968 he persuaded 
Manhattan's Chelsea Theater Center to 
be the resident repertory company in the 
Academy’s small (250 seats) fourth-floor 
theater (the facilities also include a 
2,200-seat opera house, a 1,200-seat mu- 
sic hall and a 125-ft.-long grand ball- 
room). A year later, the Chelsea com- 
pany’s production of LeRoi Jones’ 
Slaveship was so successful that it moved 
to off-Broadway after its three-week 
Brooklyn run. The same thing happened 
to a 1971-72 production of John Gay’s 
The Beggar's Opera and a 1973 Acad- 
emy staging of Jean Genet’s The Screens. 
Lichtenstein has also brought in a wide 
variety of visiting theatrical attractions, 
from Jerzy Grotowski’s Polish Theater 
Lab to the Whirling Dervishes of Tur- 
key to the Peter Brook—Royal Shake- 
speare Company production of A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream, which appeared 
following a Broadway run. 

Last year Lichtenstein hired Com- 
poser-Conductor Lukas Foss as director 
of the Academy’s orchestra, the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia. Jazz, blues.and gos- 
pel are heard throughout the year in the 
Black People’s Music program, high- 
lighted each fall by a festival of perform- 
ing groups from Africa and Asia. 

Another thing that Lichtenstein has 
brought in is people. This season an es- 
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timated 700,000 will pay $1,000,000 to 
see the Academy’s offerings, compared 
with fewer than 100,000 people paying 
less than $200,000 in 1967. By adding a 
series of state, federal, foundation and 
private grants to the box office receipts, 
Lichtenstein has been able to increase 
the Academy’s budget from $650,000 in 
his first year to $2.5 million last year. 
Half of its audience, Lichtenstein esti- 
mates, comes from Brooklyn, and he re- 
gards community support as vital. The 
other half comes from Manhattan and 
other areas of New York, and that is im- 
portant in another way. Brooklyn, with 
a population of 2.5 million, is larger than 
most U.S. cities, yet Manhattanites tend 
to regard it as an outlying province. 
Lichtenstein realizes that one of the 
Academy’s biggest problems is that “we 
are where we are—in New York, but 
not in the heart.” 

Lichtenstein’s most successful solu- 
tion to that problem, aside from his 
dance programs, has been in the area 
of theater, where he has been able to 
offer more venturesome seasons than 
anything available on the other side of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. This year, for ex- 
ample, he has already put on Robert 
Wilson’s twelve-hour epic The Life and 
Times of Joseph Stalin (TIME, Dec. 31) 
and the Chelsea Theater Center's spar- 
kling revival of Leonard Bernstein's 
Candide. This week Lichtenstein unveils 
his greatest coup yet: a three-month sea- 
son by three top British repertory com- 
panies. Playgoers will be able to see the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, the 
Young Vic and the Actors Company in 
productions ranging from Shakespeare's 
Richard IT through Chekhov's Wood 
Demon to a semidramatized reading of 
Sylvia Plath’s poems. 

Roots and Flowers. A tall, bear- 
like figure whose bywords are “life” and 
“energy,” Lichtenstein works in a ram- 
shackle, sometimes abrasive manner. 
Despite his ability to lure outside fund- 
ing, he has not yet removed the Acad- 
emy from the financial state of siege 
under which most cultural institutions 
live. In one instance in 1971, only a pri- 
vate gift from a board member saved 
the staff from a payless payday. 

Brooklyn born, raised and educated 
(Brooklyn College), Lichtenstein studied 
with Martha Graham and Merce Cun- 
ningham, then danced with the New 
York City Opera and the Dance Dra- 
ma Company. He quit to spend three 
years as a fund raiser for Brandeis Uni- 
versity. This was followed by a Ford 
Foundation fellowship on which he ac- 
tivated the subscription program of the 
New York City Ballet, an accomplish- 
ment that brought him to the attention 
of the Academy’s board of directors. 

“When I came here, I tried to make 
this place come alive,” Lichtenstein 
says. “Life can take root in the strang- 
est places. I think we have another five 
years before we are in a stable situa- 
tion. It won't be a quick spring flow- 
ering. It has roots. But I can feel this 
place beginning to flower.” 





Died. Edward P. Parker, 61, chair- 
man of the board of Parker Brothers, 
manufacturers of popular American 
tabletop games since 1883; of cancer; in 
Salem, Mass. Parker’s company has es- 
tablished a record for originality in an 
industry full of imitators; in 1902 it in- 
troduced Americans to table tennis 
under the trade name Ping Pong; other 
Parker Brothers classics include Clue 
and the allegedly oracular Ouija Board. 
When Atlantic City threatened last year 
to change the names of its Baltic and 
Mediterranean avenues, Parker sprang 
to eloquent defense of his firm’s best- 
selling game, Monopoly (whose board 
squares are named after real estate in 
the seaside resort), and succeeded in pre- 
serving not only the town’s street names 
but a 38-year-old American tradition as 
well. 

e 

Died. Woodward Maurice (“Tex”) 
Ritter, 67, country-and-western singing 
star; of a heart attack; in Nashville, 
Tenn. A deep-voiced Texan, Ritter was 
best known for throaty, twangy record- 
ings of such country classics as You Are 
My Sunshine, Jingle, Jangle, Jingle and 
of the theme from the 1952 western High 
Noon. As a singing cowboy, Ritter also 
played in 70-odd western films, mostly 
during the °40s; later he appeared on 
TV's Zane Grey Theater 
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Died. Charles Eustis (“Chip”) Boh- 
len, 69, career diplomat and for more 
than 30 years a leading U.S. expert on 
Soviet affairs (see THE NATION). 

. 

Died. Arthur John Daley, 69, long- 
time sports columnist for the New York 
Times; of an apparent heart attack; in 
Manhattan. Daley joined the Times 
sports staff in 1926 as a general report- 
er. A lanky, insatiable baseball fan with 
an easy, humorous style, Daley in 1956 
became the second sportswriter ever to 
win a Pulitzer Prize 


. 

Died. Errett Lobban Cord, 79, who 
built the streamlined, low-slung, coffin- 
nosed Cord automobile of the 1930s; of 
a heart attack; in Reno. After selling 
cars in Chicago, Cord became president 
of the failing Auburn Automobile Co 
in 1925. Eventually it became a part of 
the Cord Corp. and turned out cars that 
were far ahead of their time, highly styl- 
ized, with front-wheel drive, super- 
charged engine, bucket seats and tuck- 
away headlights. In 1937, trouble with 
the sec forced Cord to sell his holdings, 
which by then included aircraft com- 
panies and a shipbuilding concern, for 
$2.6 million. In the same year, manu- 
facture of the Cord—a_ high-priced 
($3,000) car in the Depression era—was 
discontinued. Cord moved to Nevada 
two years later; in the “50s he became a 
state senator and a major force in local 
Democratic politics 
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The ideal 
Seas that are permanently 
protected from man’s abuse. 


The real We must find new and better ways to Throughout the world, man must learn 
Thoughtlessly, man spews guard our waters from ourselves. Our to function without fouling the oceans— 
waste into the world’s oceans. solutions must be swift. They must be and the air and earth that adjoin them. 
From the air, from the streams, creative and mature. Fortomorrowthe Until then, we cannot protect the 

from ships, all of it from waters of the world will inherit what we environment in which life began—and 
ourselves. do today. on which our lives still depend. 
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